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PREFACE 

The  rapid  advance  of  methods  of  safeguarding  the  welfare 
of  workers  in  industry  both  intensively  and  extensively, 
both  as  regards  the  content  of  the  methods  themselves  and 
as  regards  the  number  of  industries  which  have  adopted 
them,  calls  for  a study  of  the  underlying  principles.  This 
study  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  philosophy  which  lies 
behind  the  various  welfare  systems.  Quite  frankly  I am 
of  opinion  that  this  movement  has  within  it  the  potentiality 
of  exercising  an  immense  influence  for  good.  It  is  usual 
for  writers  on  modern  industrialism  to  condemn  it  root 
and  branch  or  to  see  in  it  a development  towards  a social 
revolution.  I think  that  within  industrialism  itself  there 
are  forces  at  work,  many  of  them  silent  and  unobtrusive, 
which  may  in  the  fullness  of  time  effect  changes  of  which 
to-day  we  can  only  dream.  One  of  these  forces,  in  my 
view,  is  the  welfare  movement.  I have  not  hesitated  to 
point  out  what  seem  to  me  to  be  dangers  and  defects,  but 
I do  not  choose  to  allow  myself  to  be  blinded  by  those 
apparent  dangers  and  defects  to  the  value  of  the  spirit 
of  mutuality  which  I am  sure  is  being  fostered  by  the 
movement. 

This  is  a pioneer  book.  There  are  many  books  which 
deal  with  the  practice  of  Industrial  Welfare.  I do  not 
know  any  book  which  has  attempted  to  discover  the 
underlying  principles,  to  analyse  the  various  efforts  which 
can  be  grouped  under  the  heading  of  welfare  methods,  or 
to  correlate  the  movement  to  its  position  in  the  history 
of  industrial  development.  If  my  conjecture  is  correct 
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we  are  face  to  face  with,  the  beginning  of  a movement  which 
may  modify  industrial  structure,  which  may  discover, 
within  the  bounds  of  private  ownership,  the  direction  in 
which  we  shall  find  a solution  for  the  central  problem  of 
our  time. 

J.  L. 

Mulgrave  Lodge, 

Sutton’,  Surrey. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE 


CHAPTER  I 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  WELFARE 

There  are  wide  differences  of  opinion  as  regards  the 
practice  of  industrial  welfare.  These  differences,  I 
contend,  arise  from  an  insufficient  consideration  of  the 
underlying  principles.  The  movement  towards  definite 
action  in  safeguarding  the  welfare  of  workers  received 
a considerable  stimulus  during  the  war  and  especially 
in  the  manufacture  of  munitions.  It  has  developed 
very  rapidly,  and  welfare  supervision  is  now  an  accepted 
element  in  industrial  control.  It  has  been  influenced 
by  American  precedent,  where  conditions  are  totally 
different,  and  where  a special  stimulus  was  given  by 
reaction  against  so-called  scientific  management. 
Certain  German  precedents  have  had  their  influence 
in  England,  especially  in  the  direction  of  more  complete 
organization  of  the  unit  industry  as  distinguished  from 
the  dual  organization  of  employers  and  employed  re- 
spectively, which  is  the  characteristic  in  England  and, 
though  to  a smaller  degree,  in  America.  So  far  as  under- 
lying principles  are  concerned,  there  is  more  frank 
recognition  in  France,  with  the  remarkable  irony  that 
this  fact  is  not  generally  accepted  in  England. 

The  practice  of  welfare  supervision  as  separated  from 
general  industrial  control  has  made  headway  in  England 
and  in  America  rather  as  a sound  policy  discovered 
empirically  than  as  proceeding  from  a fundamental 
principle.  To  say  this  is  not  to  throw  cold  water  on  the 
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process,  nor  is  it  to  undervalue  the  good  which  has  been 
accomplished.  In  fact,  it  is  the  success  of  welfare  super- 
vision which  leads  us  to  look  for  some  deeper  stimulus. 

The  history  of  welfare  supervision  in  this  country 
can  be  regarded  either  as  ascribable  to  the  initiative 
of  its  sponsors,  or  as  brought  about  by  the  difficulties 
in  which  the  sponsors  found  themselves  in  the  war, 
according  to  the  point  of  view.  If  we  say  that  at  a time 
of  heavy  work  during  the  war  the  value  of  welfare  in 
relieving  the  strain  was  realized  by  certain  eminent  em- 
ployers who  urged  it  upon  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
which  in  turn  co-ordinated  it  into  a policy,  we  see  it  from 
one  angle.  If  we  say  that  the  workers  were  becoming 
restless,  that  all  sorts  of  means  had  to  be  invented  to 
meet  their  demands,  that  the  deduction  of  the  cost  of 
welfare  work  from  Excess  Profits  duty  was  another 
factor,  we  see  it  from  another  angle.  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  particular  “boom  ” given  to  welfare  work 
during  the  war  had  a far  smaller  influence  in  its 
history  than  we  generally  suppose.  Long  before  the 
war  there  were  movements  in  that  direction.  Forty  years 
ago  I played  cricket  with  teams  connected  with  collieries 

in  which  the  manager  took  his  part. 

But  there  was  one  direction  in  which  the  war  had  a 
notable  influence.  It  did  emphasize  a type  of  welfare 
work,  what  I call  specialized  or  separated  welfare  work. 
It  brought  the  expert  welfare  supervisor  to  the  front. 
Here,  again,  various  subtle  factors  were  operating. 
Managers  of  all  sorts  were  much  too  hurried  and  worried 
to  undertake  the  work  or  even  to  ensure  its  performance. 
There  was  a “ glow  ” of  mutual  responsibility  in  the 
air.  There  was  a passion  for  some  sort  of  social  recon- 
struction. Besides  these  factors  there  were  examples 
of  cases  where  far-seeing  industries  had  adopted  methods 
of  providing  for  welfare  which  looked  very  attractive 
to  industry  generally  in  the  grim  years  of  the  war- 
much  more  attractive  than  they  seem  to  be  when  looked 
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at  from  the  cooler  heights  of  peace.  Yet  the  most  re- 
markable fact  is  that  welfare  supervision,  largely  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  crystallized  by  the  conditions 
of  the  war,  has  continued  to  increase.  It  is  said  that 
something  like  thirteen  hundred  firms  of  various  kinds 
have  adopted  the  system.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  acceptance  of  responsibility 
of  the  employer  to  a far  greater  extent  than  previously 
obtained.  All  that  is  for  good.  In  our  discussions 
of  various  methods,  and  possibly  in  respect  of  some 
criticisms  which  may  be  ventured,  this  plain  fact  must 
never  be  forgotten.  It  may  be  that  this  steadily  growing 
stimulus  was  brought  to  a point  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  war  : it  may  be  that  the  flood  of  emotion,  as  is 
so  often  the  case,  so  directed  men’s  thoughts  that  the 
wisest  schemes  were  not  adopted  and  that  welfare  work 
became  a sort  of  fad  inspired  by  kindliness  rather  than 
a seriously-thought  consideration  of  the  principles  of 
employment. 

For  successful  as  welfare  supervision,  in  its  special- 
ized or  separated  aspect,  has  been,  there  are  employers 
who  have  misgivings  and  these  among  the  employers 
with  the  highest  ideals.  They  feel  instinctively  that 
there  is  a danger  of  spoon-feeding.  They  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  separated  welfare  supervision  seems 
to  have  arrived  a little  out  of  the  ordinary  process  of 
time.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  cater  by 
special  and  separated  means  for  the  comfort,  the  leisure, 
the  education  and  the  training  of  his  workers  it  would 
seem  to  them  to  be  illogical  that  the  duty  should  be 
accepted  after  it  has  been  shown  that  by  organization 
the  workers  have  proved  themselves  to  be  strong  enough 
to  insist  upon  other  demands.  Moreover,  they  are 
anxious,  and  not  without  reason,  lest  this  method 
of  welfare  supervision  should  weaken  the  moral  fibre, 
should  make  the  workers  too  dependent.  True,  as  is 
always  said  in  France,  there  is  a paternal  aspect  in  the 
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employment  of  a.  large  number  of  men  and  women,  but 
the  question  arises  whether  this  paternal  aspect  is  best 
realized  by  a method  which  comes  near  to  fussiness. 
The  parallel  of  the  father  in  the  home  has  its  lessons, 
they  say,  and  the  strict  father  probably  brings  up  the 
best  children.  In  the  schools  of  Detroit  there  are  hair- 
brushing  machines  of  high  efficiency  for  the  com- 
pulsory use  of  the  girls,  but  it  is  open  to  question  if 
the  brushing  of  hair,  after  all,  is  not  done  better  secretly 
and  alone,  and  we  read  with  some  anxiety  that  there 
are  parents  in  Detroit  who  are  less  insistent  than  they  were 
in  the  matter  of  hair-brushing.  Paternalism  in  schools 
has  its  disadvantages. 

It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  those  employers  who 
do  not  accept  the  methods  of  welfare  work  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  school,  to  whom  it  seems  beyond 
question  that  an  employer  has  a right  to  purchase  labour 
in  the  cheapest  market  and  to  employ  it  under  conditions 
as  favourable  to  himself  as  possible,  in  so  far  as  he  obeys 
the  law.  Even  if  that  were  the  case  it  is  to  be  pointed 
out  that  it  is  not  so  reprehensible  to-day  as  it  appears 
to  be.  After  all,  the  employer  has  to  face  organized 
labour.  He  has  big  forces  against  him.  Moreover, 
he  can  say  that  under  present  competitive  conditions 
if  there  are  to  be  any  margins  at  all  he  would  prefer 
that  these  margins  take  the  form  of  increased  wages. 
By  some  sort  of  instinct  he  dreads  invisible  wages,  and 
it  will  be  shown  later  on  that  the  dread  which  is  now 
the  dread  of  the  employer  was  formerly  so  much  the 
dread  of  the  worker  that  legislation  had  to  be  introduced. 

But  it  is  unjust  to  employers  at  large  to  represent  those 
who  are  shy  of  welfare  methods  as  being  of  necessity 
of  the  “ old  school.”  They  include  many  employers 
of  high  enlightenment  who  are  genuinely  anxious  as 
to  welfare  methods.  They  are  not  convinced  that  those 
methods  have  been  quite  as  soberly  considered  as  they 
deserve  to  be.  They  have  no  desire  to  cast  upon  their 
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workers  the  reproach  that  in  respect  of  all  the  conditions 
which  come  under  the  heading  of  welfare  they  can  be 
dealt  with  in  the  mass. 

If  it  is  true  that  one  of  the  lamentable  features  of 
modern  industry  is  the  lack  of  the  personal  touch 
between  employer  and  employed  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  personal  on  both  sides.  It  is  frequently  referred 
to  as  if  it  were  personal  on  the  employer’s  side  only. 
But  the  individual  worker  is  to  be  considered  as  just 
as  important  in  this  matter  of  relationship  as  the  indi- 
vidual employer.  The  personal  touch  is  not  restored 
by  the  allotment  of  specialized  persons  to  undertake 
that  touch  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  likely 
to  lead  rather  to  a further  and  a more  complete  severance. 
There  is  a further  suspicion.  While  on  the  worker’s 
side,  as  we  shall  see,  there  have  been  suspicions  lest  the 
welfare  system  should — ^whether  designedly  or  not — 
come  to  be  a factor  in  undermining  the  solidarity  of  labour 
or  the  mobility  of  labour,  on  the  employer’s  side  there 
is  a parallel  suspicion.  Does  it  tend  to  general  progress 
to  tie  workers  more  closely  to  their  industry  ? Is  it 
not  healthy  that  the  emphasis  should  be  that  all  the 
employer  buys  is  labour,  and  that  freedom  in  this  pur- 
chase may  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  worker  not  in  the 
end  only  but  in  the  present  ? In  other  words,  the  highly 
intelligent  and  far-seeing  employer  may  say  that  the 
best  intentioned  interferences  with  economic  laws,  after 
all,  are  risky  interferences,  that  welfare  comes  at  a time 
in  history  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  economic 
laws  might  be  tending  to  the  advantage  of  the  skilled 
worker,  if  not  to  the  unskilled  worker  also,  and  that 
welfare  work  as  a system  cannot  be  adopted  merely  as 
an  exterior  artifice  which  will  play  on  the  surface  of 
a relationship  founded  on  other  considerations. 

It  is  easy  to  lay  all  this  aside  and  say  that  no  good 
movement  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  realm  of  human 
relationship  without  being  damned  by  the  economists. 
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The  factory  laws  were  bitterly  opposed  by  men  of  un- 
doubted humanitarian  instincts.  It  may  also  be  added 
that  the  human  heart  is  more  likely  to  be  right  than 
all  the  sciences.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  if  there 
is  a development  in  the  direction  of  the  acceptance  oi 
responsibility  of  the  employers  for  the  welfare  of  the 
workers  it  needs  much  more  fundamental  consideratior 
than  it  has  yet  received. 

At  the  moment  there  are  two  alternatives  to  the 
system  whereby  individual  persons,  sometimes  associ- 
ated in  groups,  purchase  the  labour  of  other  individua 
persons.  These  two  systems  are  (a)  Guild  Socialism 
by  which  the  conduct  of  an  industry  is  sub-let  to  ar 
association  of  all  the  workers  through  remaining  in  the 
ownership  of  the  State,  and  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
State ; and  (b)  Socialism  itself,  whereby  the  State  assume: 
both  the  ownership  and  the  employment  under  con 
ditions  which,  it  is  suggested,  are  essentially  differen 
from  the  wages  system. 

In  the  wages  system  there  are  varieties  of  adaptation 
such  as  profit-sharing,  co-partnership,  and  vagU( 
modifications  of  “control”  under  Works  Committees 
and  the  like.  The  question  is  whether  the  welfar 
system  is  a real  modification  of  the  wages  system,  o 
only  an  embroidery  upon  that  system.  It  is  associate! 
in  some  instances  with  profit-sharing  or  co-partnershr 
or  Works  Committees,  but  apart  from  these  furthe 
developments  the  evidence  would  seem  to  be  that  i 
consists  of  a more  fundamental  change  than  is  generall; 
understood.  It  accepts  responsibility,  to  a varyin 
degree,  for  the  lives  of  the  workers.  It  has  regard  t 
education  and  leisure  as  well  as  to  physical  health.  Certair 
ly  it  goes  far  beyond  the  mere  cash-nexus.  It  is  on  thi 
ground,  sometimes  without  knowing  it,  that  man 
employers  are  hostile.  They  point  out  that  the  fre 
wages  system  was  a development  towards  freedom.  Ths 
earlier  employment  included  the  very  factors  whic 
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are  now  re-introduced  under  the  guise  of  welfare  is  beyond 
dispute.  Slavery,  in  its  extremest  form,  did  include 
a recognition  of  the  other  aspects  of  life,  and  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  by  the  moral  consent  of  the  world,  was  a 
tendency  away  from  the  handling  of  the  sum  total  of 
life  by  the  employer. 

The  other  side  of  the  argument  is  that  the  root  difficulty 
is  the  factory.  After  all  industry  includes  the  aggrega- 
tion of  individual  persons  under  centralized  control. 
It  does  bring  with  it  a vision  of  the  aggregated  needs, 
at  any  rate  those  aggregated  needs  include  food  and  lighting 
and  ventilation  and  training  and  guidance  or  control. 
It  is  inconceivable,  the  sponsors  of  welfare  work  say,  that 
the  acceptance  of  aggregated  human  work  should  not  bring 
with  it  special  responsibilities,  and  that  this  is  altogether 
independent  of  the  discussion  of  fundamental  principles. 
Human  relationships  in  this  view  present  empirical 
difficulties  to  be  met  by  measures  which  fulfil  the  empirical 
needs  and  not  by  gropings  towards  doctrinaire  theories. 
There  is  no  intention  of  tampering  with  the  wage  system, 
of  playing  with  theories  of  extended  control,  of  checking 
the  power  or  the  disciplinary  authority  of  trade  unionism. 
It  is  a question  of  decency  only,  and  must  not  be  inter- 
preted as  going  beyond  that  narrow  range.  It  is  the 
outcome  of  enlightenment,  and  not  of  mere  faddishness. 
It  is  a sound  investment  in  that  it  improves  the  output 
and  adds  to  cheerfulness  and  therefore  to  efficiency  of 
work,  but  there  is  no  reason  on  that  account  to  cover  it  with 
obloquy.  The  employer  has  as  good  a right  to  improve 
output  by  this  means  as  by  an  improvement  of  machinery. 
It  is  true,  they  say,  that  humanitarianism  is  a factor, 
but  it  is  not  a blind  humanitarianism — it  is  no  mere 
benevolence.  It  may  be  that  it  may  develop  in  other 
directions,  that  efforts  will  be  made  towards  the  encour- 
agement of  thrift,  or  to  the  establishment  of  pension 
systems.  This  may  tend  in  the  direction  of  even 
less  mobility,  but  that  may  also  mean  mote  security  and 
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less  unemployment.  In  fact,  the  welfare  system  ma 
evolve  into  a reversal  of  the  ordinary  estimates  of  econ( 
mic  influences  as  compared  with  other  influences,  an 
the  purely  economic  factors  may  be  of  less  and  less  impor 
ance  in  the  balance.  The  employer’s  reward  ma 
come  in  this  deepened  sentimental  or  emotional  attacl 
ment.  It  may  not  be  the  “ personal  ” touch  of  whic 
so  much  has  been  heard,  but  it  will  be  a means  whi( 
in  its  deeper  implications  is  not  readily  to  be  distinguish^ 
from  the  “ personal  ” touch  of  the  last  generation.  Furthe 
it  is  argued  that  nothing  has  been  devised  more  capab 
of  meeting  the  increased  monotony  of  routine  wor 
Mobility  of  labour  is  nonsense  when  such  minute  ope 
ations  come  to  be  considered.  It  is  this  increase  : 
detailed  monotony  which  has  come  to  be  a factor,  ar 
this  was  parallel  with  the  development  of  the  welfa 
movement  during  the  war. 

Whichever  view  we  take  of  monotony,  whether  it 
an  evil  which  is  to  be  met,  or  is  of  value  inasmuch 
it  leaves  minds  free  for  other  exercises,  the  fact  remai: 
that  the  welfare — in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word- 
becomes  a more  important  responsibility  than  ever.  T 
employer  has  to  recognize  that  he  is  using  men  and  wom< 
for  tasks  which  in  themselves  seem  to  be  unworthy 
men  and  women,  and  it  is  his  responsibility  to  resto 
the  worthiness,  and  to  bring  to  his  aid  all  that  scien 
and  psychology  can  do  to  restore  it.  In  other  wore 
he  takes  from  his  workers  something  more  than  the 
work,  and  this  is  a latter-day  tendency. 

It  is  to  meet  this  latter-day  tendency  that  welfa 
work  has  been  instituted.  It  is  not  to  grope  after  a ne 
alternative  for  the  wages  system.  That  may  prese 
itself  in  the  fullness  of  time  as  a last  result  of  the  me 
minute  division  of  labour  and  of  function.  But 
would  have  come  independently  of  the  welfare  mo\ 
ment  and  it  would  have  come  as  an  issue  and  as  a problei 
whereas  the  welfare  movement  may  be  doing  somethi: 
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to  smooth  the  issue  and  to  find  a solution  for  the 
problem. 

No  one  knows  or  can  know  the  ultimate  effect.  All 
that  is  clear  is  that  human  desire  on  both  sides  of  the 
relationship  finds  some  gratification  in  the  movement, 
and  that  in  a wide  variety  of  industries  it  has  purified 
the  atmosphere  of  suspicions  and  of  mistrusts,  and  that 
not  the  least  notable  of  its  achievements  has  been  to 
reveal  the  true  hearts  of  the  workers  to  employers  who 
had  been  under  a complete  misunderstanding.  While 
it  had  thrust  new  responsibilities  on  the  employers  it 
had  given  them  a new  vision  into  the  hopes  and  aims 
of  their  workers. 

This  is  not  to  take  sides  on  the  issue.  It  is  merely 
to  state  the  case  clearly  as  a preliminary  to  the  search 
for  principles.  That  search  must  begin  by  asking  our- 
selves what  it  is  which  we  are  aiming  at  in  industrial  welfare. 
Is  it  merely  the  bodily  welfare  without  inculcating  indi- 
vidual responsibility  for  that  welfare  ? It  may  be  that, 
as  they  say  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  answer  is  in 
the  affirmative.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  also  be 
true  that  to  seek  bodily  welfare  by  a short-cut  is  just 
as  full  of  ultimate  perils  as  any  other  speeding-up  of  the 
time  process. 

Yet  the  history  of  industry  is  not  fair  to  look  upon. 
We  have  had  two  hundred  years  of  the  so-called  industrial 
revolution.  It  is  a possible  argument  that  if  there  had 
been  no  factory  legislation  at  all  the  acceptance  of  re- 
sponsibility would  have  developed  so  that  the  progress 
would  have  been  just  as  rapid.  We  tend,  at  any  rate, 
to  give  legislation  rather  too  much  credit  for  the  un- 
deniable improvement,  and  this  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  few  employers  to-day  measure  their  responsibilities 
by  the  rigid  limits  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  Nor  is  it  true 
to  assign  the  progress  to  trade  unionism  only,  as  is  com- 
monly done.  All  these  are  factors,  but  there  is  another 
factor,  the  progress  of  enlightenment.  In  other  words. 
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there  has  come  to  be  recognized  something  which  is  outside 
the  bounds  of  legislation,  something  which  is  outside  the 
bounds  of  the  claims  pressed  by  industrial  conflict. 
That  enlightenment  is  not  necessarily  on  one  or  the 
other  side  of  the  issue.  It  runs  the  risk  to-day  of  being 
over-confident.  It  runs  the  risk  of  believing  that  it  has 
found  a solution  for  the  central  problem.  If  we  approach 
the  problem  as  humble  men  who  are  in  search  of  prin- 
ciples, we  shall  perhaps  learn  something,  and  also  perhaps 
we  shall  gain  fresh  enlightenment. 

It  may  check  some  of  our  sentimentalism ; it  may, 
in  Sir  John  Simon's  words,  find  a way  to  ‘‘  the  human- 
izing of  industry,"  even  though  it  is  a long  and  an  arduous 
way.  That  may  not  seem  to  be  inspiring  as  a beginning, 
but  at  least  it  is  a frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all 
human  problems  are  tremendously  complex. 


CHAPTER  II 


A SUBTLE  CHANGE  OF  OUTLOOK 

These  principles  of  industrial  welfare  lie  much  deeper, 
therefore,  than  we  generally  suppose,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  there  is  some  suspicion  against  industrial 
welfare  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  and  on  the  part  of 
employers.  We  think  a little  too  hurriedly  that  a mere 
cash-nexus  between  employer  and  employed  betokens 
a lack  of  the  benevolent  spirit.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  mere  cash-nexus  is  the  result  of  the  historic  claim 
that  economic  laws  would  ultimately  put  everything 
right.  I myself  remember,  exactly  fifty  years  ago, 
hearing  a discussion  in  my  home  in  a Lancashire  village 
to  the  effect  that  an  employer  who  was  encouraging 
a sort  of  co-operative  society  was  violating  the  Truck 
Act.  That  Act  was  the  workers’  charter,  or  at  any  rate 
was  so  regarded.  It  was  an  emphasis  upon  a cash-nexus. 
The  theory  was  that  wages  should  be  paid  in  coin,  that 
there  should  be  no  other  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  employer,  or,  more  accurately,  that  any  employer 
who  attempted  to  pay  wages  in  any  form  other  than 
coin  was  thereby  interfering  with  liberty.  Of  course, 
it  had  other  aspects.  The  suggestion  was  that  the  em- 
ployer was  making  money  by  the  substitution  of  kind 
for  coin  and  there  were  instances  as  far  back  as  the 
fifteenth  century  where  goods  of  poor  quality,  at  an  un- 
just price,  were  substituted  for  money  wages.  The  theory 
that  liberty  would  work  for  betterment  was  universally 
accepted. 

I remember  an  indignant  miners’  meeting,  about  1880, 
which  was  brought  about  by  the  offer  of  a well-intentioned 
company  to  build  and  to  rent  houses.  It  seems  strange 
forty  years  afterwards  to  read  of  a general  assent  to  the 
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theory  that  responsibility  lay  on  the  owners  to  provide 
houses. 

The  development  of  what  has  been  regarded  as  freedom 
is  the  central  characteristic  of  what  history  has  come 
to  call  “ The  Industrial  Revolution.'’  It  is  easy  to  find 
flaws  in  that  liberty.  The  fact  that  Trade  Boards  Acts 
have  had  to  be  passed  to  protect  certain  workers  from 
the  evils  of  sweating  would  seem  to  indicate  that  freedom 
of  contract  in  history  has  its  limitations.  Yet  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  on  the  other  hand,  that  freedom  has 
included  the  right  to  organization,  and  that  this  has 
brought  with  it  very  considerable  improvements  both 
in  respect  of  wages  and  also  in  respect  of  bargaining  status. 

To  those  who  would  like  to  see  some  bridge  in  process 
of  erection  over  the  gulf  between  employer  and  employed 
corporate  bargaining  would  seem  to  hold  out  some  promise, 
but,  unfortunately,  while  it  does  bring  the  two  sides  into 
occasional  agreement  it  does  emphasize  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  sides.  Admitting  this,  it  is  stiU  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a process  which  it  is  not  foolishness 
to  describe  as  the  freedom  of  the  worker  from  the  personal 
control  of  his  employer  in  aspects  of  life  other  than  the 
relation  in  work  and  for  the  direct  purposes  of  work. 
The  pessimistic  amongst  us  see  the  grey  side  of  the 
industrial  problem.  They  feel,  somewhat  as  Lecky 
said  at  the  end  of  his  History  of  Rationalism,  that  the 
gain  in  respect  of  freedom  has  been  at  the  cost  of  romantic 
ventures  of  the  soul.  But  an  examination  of  economic 
history  for  a hundred  years  has  its  element  of  encourage- 
ment. After  all  the  public  conscience  has  been  awakened  to 
sensitiveness,  and  the  fact  that  regulative  legislation 
is  readily  accepted  and  even  demanded,  and  the  fact 
that  welfare  supervision  has  become  so  commonplace 
are  both  of  them  indications  that  we  have  passed  beyond 
the  stage  when  the  employer  could  regard  his  work- 
people as  mere  workers  to  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  the 
alternative  of  starving. 
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To  this  extent  freedom  has  been  accepted ; to  this 
extent  rights  have  been  acknowledged.  In  the  mere 
bargaining  for  employment  the  worker  is  in  a stronger 
position.  The  State,  too,  bears  its  part  in  this  develop- 
ment. It  is  ready  to  arbitrate  and  to  conciliate.  It 
has  its  Industrial  Courts.  It  definitely  encourages 
Whitley  Councils  and  the  like.  It  is  ready  to  legislate  if 
need  be  for  those  workers  who  are  not  sufficiently  well  organ- 
ized to  conduct  their  own  bargaining  with  any  real  purpose. 
Moreover,  the  State  was  responsible  for  laying  down  the 
standard  during  the  war  whereby  welfare  work  has  come 
to  be  regarded  with  favour. 

All  this  points  to  a change.  No  longer  is  the  employer 
a free  agent  to  employ  workers  under  whatever  condition  he 
chooses  provided  that  a certain  legal  minimum  is  observed. 
He  is  faced  with  corporate  bargaining ; he  is  faced 
with  vast  organizations  of  labour.  He  is  faced  with 
public  opinion  which  has  steadily  become  clearer  as  to 
the  content  of  “ Good  Employment.”  The  employer  s 
attitude  to  this  process  has  changed  by  degrees.  The 
change  is  more  complex  than  appears  on  the  surface. 
While  it  is  a recognition,  willy-nilly,  of  organized  labour, 
it  is  also  a recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  role  of  the 
employer  does  involve  definite  responsibilities  other  than 
the  payment  of  a standard  or  a legalized  wage. 

Similarly  the  acceptance  of  welfare  has  changed  the 
attitude  of  the  worker,  though  he  is  much  less  aware  of  it. 
He  may  sniff  at  it,  and  suggest  that  his  employer  is  a 
faddist  who  must  be  allowed  his  little  whims.  Yet  the 

ti 

student  who  examines  the  attitude  of  labour  generally 
to  the  employer  in  1874,  1884,  1894  and  1914,  will  have 
seen  a steady  change.  He  will  have  seen  the  perform- 
ance of  a day-by-day  task  change  into  a relationship 
of  mutual  interest  far  more  real  than  is  usually  credited 
to  the  worker.  The  best  instance  of  such  a change  is 
to  be  seen  in  South  Wales,  under  the  Miners’  Welfare 
Fund,  where  bowling  greens  and  football  grounds  have 
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become  the  instruments  of  a mutual  cordiality  which 
is  of  the  utmost  significance. 

There  are  cases,  no  doubt,  where  advantages  under 
welfare  schemes  are  received  with  a half-awakened 
sullenness.  There  are  instances  in  plenty  where  benevol- 
ence, or  what  may  seem  to  be  benevolence  on  the  side 
of  the  employer,  has  an  antithetical  influence  on  the  worker 
and  excites  suspicion  and  even  resentment.  There  are  cases, 
notably  in  America,  where  attempts  to  encourage  workers 
to  take  up  shares,  even  under  conditions  which  set 
out  to  help  them  to  that  end,  have  revealed  an 
amazing  indifference  to  the  success  of  their  industry,  so 
much  so  that  joint  funds  have  had  to  be  established  to 
encourage  saving  for  investment  in  a group  of  industries. 
Yet  even  granting  this  to  the  full  there  are  a thousand 
cases  where  the  workers  accept  welfare  work  gladly, 
where  they  conform  to  the  rules  which  it  lays  down, 
where  they  make  a confidant  of  the  welfare  worker,  and 
where  women  workers  make  a confidant  of  women 
welfare  supervisors,  and  this  is  very  significant  to  those 
who  know  something  of  the  psychology  of  women  in 
industry.  The  canteen,  assisted  by  the  firm,  is  “ popular.” 
There  is  articulated  appreciation  of  the  other  efforts. 

The  acuteness  of  the  building  problem  has  had  some 
influence  in  encouraging  workers  to  view  somewhat  more 
favourably  the  provision  of  houses,  even  with  the  stern 
conditions  which  usually  apply  to  the  industrial  garden 
city.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  a well-organized  works 
in  obtaining  the  support  of  the  workers  for  the  machinery 
of  schemes,  even  to  taking  part  in  committee  work. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  set-back  received 
by  the  trade  union  movement  in  recent  years  has  had 
an  indirect  influence.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
the  main,  after  a period  of  suspicion  and  of  doubt,  the 
welfare  method,  even  in  some  of  its  crudest  forms,  has 
appealed  to  the  worker  as  being  at  least  a movement 
with  something  of  a spiritual  end.  The  criticism  that 
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it  was  a sound  investment  on  the  employer’s  side  left  the 
worker  cold.  Provided  that  he  saw  some  signs  of  a real 
acceptance  of  responsibility  for  the  lives  and  life-con- 
ditions of  those  who  worked  he  saw  nothing  reprehensible 
in  it  being  a sound  investment. 

But  there  is  a tertium  quid.  Not  only  has  there  been 
a re-orientation  of  the  employers  towards  this  relation- 
ship and  a re-orientation  of  the  workers,  there  has  been 
a subtle  change  as  between  the  two.  It  is  in  respect  of 
this  that  there  is  need  of  further  examination.  Where 
welfare  work  has  been  so  devised  as  to  throw  more  res- 
ponsibility on  the  employers’  side  without  calling  upon 
the  worker  also  to  accept  further  responsibilty  the  second 
state  has  been  worse  than  the  first.  It  is  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  cases  of  welfare  supervision  have  had 
this  result  in  a varying  degree.  It  is  also  the  case  that 
in  an  appreciable  minority  of  cases  there  has  been 
an  astonishing  change  in  what  we  must  call  the 
''  atmosphere.”  It  has  changed  so  much  that  the  change 
has  reacted  upon  employer  and  worker  and  has  brought 
them  far  more  closely  in  accord  than  ever  could  have 
been  expected. 

The  striking  characteristics  of  these  cases  have  been 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  freedom  of  the  workers  to  accept 
or  decline  has  been  emphasized.  This  needs  to  be  done 
with  true  dignity.  I am  acquainted  with  a dreadful 
instance  where  the  employers  seemed  almost  to  be  sup- 
pliant and  their  very  importunities  while  they  carried 
the  schemes,  as  schemes,  utterly  wrecked  any  prospect 
of  true  voluntary  association  between  the  two  sides. 
Yet  even  in  schemes  which  have  been  least  successful  one  is 
always  aware  of  a potential  change  almost  on  the  verge 
of  realization.  There  may  be  freedom  in  the  mere  cash 
nexus,  but  it  has  been  established  again  and  again  that 
the  true  out-drawing  of  the  human  spirit  is  found  in  con- 
nection with  those  affairs  which  are  far  from  the 
materialistic.  I know  one  case  of  the  utter  failure  of 
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welfare  schemes  in  an  engineering  industry  which  showed 
no  signs  of  any  result  other  than  mutual  scowling  over 
a barrier  until  someone  hit  on  the  happy  thought  of  a 
Benevolent  Society  to  deal  with  cases  of  distress.  From 
this  point  a change  in  atmosphere  began. 

However,  to  sum  up  the  argument,  it  is  true,  I contend, 
that  if  welfare  work  has  been  adopted  to  a less  or  greater 
extent  it  has  involved  a change  on  the  employing  side  in 
its  attitude  to  the  worker ; it  has  involved  a change  on 
the  worker's  side  in  relation  to  the  owners  and  employers  ; 
it  has  involved  some  change  in  the  atmosphere  which 
recognizes  the  relationship  as  having  elements  in  it 
more  near  to  emotional  or  at  least  to  sentimental 
relationship  than  has  yet  been  recognized. 

Thus  we  must  say  that  the  acceptance  of  an  employer's 
responsibility  for  industrial  welfare  to  some  extent  is 
a re-orientation,  both  of  employers'  and  of  workers' 
views.  It  is  a confession  that  the  cash  nexus  is  not 
enough ; it  is  a protest  that  there  is  a relationship  be- 
tween the  two  sides  which  involves  something  more  than 
payment  for  work  and  for  surrendered  time.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  this 
re-orientation.  We  are  in  search  of  the  principles  of 
industrial  welfare,  and  in  that  search  we  find  that  the  old 
idea  of  economic  laws  righting  themselves  has  not  proved 
to  be  sufficient.  It  is  helpful  to  read  one  of  the  older 
books  and  to  find  such  a cheerful  phrase  as  this  : “If 
the  employer  does  not  pay  sufficient  wages  as  to  be  a 
reasonable  valuation  for  work  done  his  employees  will 
find  another  employer  and  wages  will  rise."  It  is  both 
helpful  and  interesting  to  read  the  debates  on  the  pro- 
posed eight  hours  day  for  miners  when  the  discussions 
took  place  in  the  'eighties,  and  to  find  men  of  undoubted 
sympathy  declaring  that  economic  laws  would  reduce 
the  hours  in  a more  healthy  way  than  legislation.  Here 
again  we  need  not  argue  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  con- 
tention. It  is  sufficient  to  quote  it  to  show  that  a bigger 
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clia,ng6  in  respect  of  fundciniental  principle  is  involved 
than  we  are  apt  to  realize. 

In  brief,  industrial  welfare,  accepted  in  any  sense  as 
an  employer’s  responsibility,  is  something  far  more  than 
a change  in  sentimental  outlook.  It  is  a fundamental 

change  of  economic  principle. 

It  is  a change  of  principle  on  both  sides.  The  employ- 
ing side  goes  ahead  of  competition,  so  to  speak.  Of  his 
free  will  the  employer  undertakes  far  more  in  respect 
of  his  worker  than  is  demanded  either  by  legislation 
or  by  pressure  of  organized  labour.  It  may  be  a sound 
investment  to  do  so  ] that  is  irrelevant.  All  we  are 
concerned  with  is  that  he  does  go  ahead  of  the  demand 
and  by  so  doing  he  surrenders  the  idea  of  economic  laws 
sufficing.  Also,  but  in  a different  way,  the  worker  makes 
a surrender.  It  is  generally  a surrender  but  not  a 
sacrifice.  He  surrenders,  let  us  say,  his  perfect  freedom 
over  his  meals,  or  over  his  sports,  or  over  his  reading, 
or  over  his  leisure.  He  eats  (and  drinks)  in  the  official 
canteen.  He  plays  on  the  sports  ground  with  his  fellows 
at  work,  or  perhaps  in  rivalry  with  others,  but  still  as 
representing  his  work.  He  reads  the  books  he  borrows 
from  the  welfare  library.  It  may  be  he  surrenders  other 
freedoms  and  lives  in  the  company  s garden  city.  He 
does  not  feel  the  irksomeness  because  very  probably  it 
is  not  in  the  least  irksome,  though  there  are  cases  in  which 
some  of  the  conditions  laid  down  are  unnecessarily  severe 
and  a good  movement  has  been  prejudiced  thereby. 
Rather,  he  comes  to  be  proud  of  the  change.  Never- 
theless, it  is  a surrender  of  freedom.  It  is  the  accept- 
ance of  a new  relationship.  To  some  extent,  more  or 
less  in  different  cases,  the  employer  has  adopted  the 
attitude  of  a father  to  him.  In  natural  life  fatherhood 
comes  first  and  freedom  afterwards  j in  industrial  life 
freedom  comes  first  and  such  as  there  is  of  fatherhood 
comes  afterwards,  and  if  freedom  does  not  come  first  there 
is  a poor  chance  for  the  acceptance  of  the  relation  of  sonship. 
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Necessarily,  too,  it  is  a relationship  which  has  a sug- 
gestion of  permanence.  The  old  advantages  claimed 
for  the  mobility  of  labour  lie  in  close  association  with  the 
conception  of  economic  liberty,  to  which  I have  referred. 
The  workers  in  my  Lancashire  village  would  have  re- 
garded an  employer  who  emphasized  permanent  or 
continuous  employment  as  being  Macchiavellian.  Not 
only  freedom  to  change  but  actual  change  was  regarded 
as  an  advantage.  So  it  follows  that  any  conception  of 
industrial  welfare  must  pyo  tanto  tend  towards  per- 
manency of  employment,  and  consequently  towards 
some  approach  to  stability  of  industrial  conditions. 
Obviously,  while  this  has  its  disadvantages  to  the  worker, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  also  brings  some  disadvantages  to  the 
employers,  though  there  are  moral  recompenses — and 
other  recompenses — for  the  disadvantages.  The  point 
is  that  in  this  second  respect  there  is  a definite  change 
of  outlook  upon  fundamental  principle. 

This  triple  re-orientation,  as  we  may  call  it,  is  not 
necessarily  a deliberate  or  even  an  intentional  re-adaptation. 
It  is  an  immediate  act,  not  generally  cognizant  of  all 
that  it  involves  or  suggests.  It  is  prompted  partly  by 
the  goodwill  and  kindliness  which  are  to  be  found  all  around 
us  even  when  the  enouncement  of  theory  is  not  con- 
sistent with  goodwill  and  kindliness.  But  it  has  its 
economic  as  well  as  its  ethical  bearings.  We  may  take 
a simple  case.  Here  are  some  men  in  a factory  dealing 
with  a certain  waste  product.  It  is  filthy  work  in  a 
filthy  corner.  By  some  process  of  argument  in  the  past 
it  was  considered  expedient  to  pay  rather  more  for  that 
work  because  it  was  done  under  such  repulsive  conditions. 
Later  on  a welfare  supervisor  tackled  the  question.  The 
corner  was  cleansed.  The  process  was  improved.  The 
work  was  brought  to  the  level  of  the  general  conditions 
of  the  factory.  The  next  men  to  be  employed  were 
paid  ordinary  rates.  Now  the  motive  in  the  mind  of  the 
welfare  supervisor  was  not  the  saving  which  would  follow. 
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Rather  it  was  the  sense  of  protest  that  no  one  should 
be  called  upon  to  do  such  work,  and  that  money  recom- 
pense was  precisely  the  wrong  way  to  go  about  it.  The 
basis  was  ethical.  The  economic  solution  was  the  solution 
of  despair,  the  suggestion  that  money  could  be  a balance 
for  any  foulness  of  conditions,  an  argument  which  leads 
us  very  far  for  sooner  or  later  the  generosity  which  re- 
cognized the  conditions  will  find  itself  hampered.  The 
ethical  action,  even  at  considerable  cost  for  research  and 
for  consultation,  proved  to  be  remunerative  in  the  end, 
but  that  was  not  its  aim.  It  had  in  mind  merely  the 
physical  and  mental  welfare  of  the  men  concerned. 

Thus  it  can  be  said  that  once  we  adopt  what  for  con- 
venience we  may  regard  as  an  ethical  standard,  once  we 
begin  the  process  of  studying  welfare  and  of  accepting 
responsibility  for  welfare,  it  may  take  us  very  far.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  remunerative,  the  “ sound  invest- 
ment ” of  the  enthusiast,  but  it  will  be  ethical.  In  other 
words  it  will  have  faith.  It  will  recognize  that  there  are 
margins  which  lie  beyond  mathematical  calculation  and 
that  the  spirit  of  responsibility  will  trust  to  those  margins. 

Here  we  see  glimpses  of  the  new  principle.  It  is  not  to 
say  that  management  should  be  blind,  that  it  should  be 
benevolent  and  “ trust  to  luck.”  In  matters  of  certainty 
it  will  be  as  scrupulous  over  costs  and  costings  as  it  could 
be.  Where  it  will  hesitate  is  as  regards  the  definition  of 
certainty.  It  wiU  not  readily  suppose  that  it  knows 
positively  the  inexorable  result  of  any  particular  action. 
Certainly  it  will  not  suppose  that  a reduction  of  wages, 
to  take  a ready  example,  is  always  economical  to  the 
management.  Amid  all  its  vagaries  and  all  the  over- 
claims of  its  votaries,  the  welfare  system  has  disclosed 
countless  cases  of  unconsidered  margins.  It  has  shown 
again  and  again  that  there  is  a tremendous  elasticity 
and  readiness  to  response  in  human  nature.  It  is  only 
at  the  beginning,  but  in  these  discoveries  it  has  revealed 
to  us  that  the  economic  process,  the  mere  question  of 
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material  remuneration,  is  of  far  less  import  than  we  had 
realized.  To  say  this  may  seem  to  concede  too  much 
to  the  critics.  After  all,  they  will  say,  you  admit 
that  welfare  is  a portion  of  wages,  that  it  is  a method  of 
substituting  something  for  wages.  Put  in  that  form  it 
sounds  indefensible,  and  yet  there  is  truth  in  the  criticism. 
Not  every  attempt  at  welfare  work  brings  out  that  truth, 
largely  because  it  is  too  directly  attuned  to  the  economic 
end  to  succeed.  In  other  words,  the  economic  result 
must  be  a by-product.  If  it  is  aimed  at,  the  ethical 
purpose  is  invalid. 

There  are  other  margins  of  which  account  is  to  be 
taken.  There  is  the  margin  in  vocational  study.  It  is 
not  always  the  case  that  it  can  be  arranged  for  work  to 
be  done  by  those  who  seem  to  be  the  most  suited  for  it. 
There  are  exceptions.  The  effort  to  fit,  the  struggle 
to  perform  and  to  perform  efficiently,  is  so  good  a dis- 
cipline that  the  final  result  justifies  a process  which  research 
and  study  would  condemn.  Such  a result  can  only  be 
found  where  the  determining  factor  of  the  will  is  attracted 
to  the  end.  Here  again,  and  again  unconsciously,  the 
votaries  of  the  welfare  systems  have  opened  our  eyes. 
The  spirit  which  they  have  attempted  to  infuse  into 
industry  has  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  many  a man  who 
was  previously  content  to  wring  his  hands  in  despair  at 
being  a square  peg  in  a round  hole.  He  had  taken  the 
fact  for  granted  and,  with  half-a-heart  and  less  than 
half-a-will,  had  faced  his  day’s  toil. 

This  re-orientation  of  which  I have  spoken  has  not 
reached  the  definition  of  its  purpose.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  say  and  too  presumptuous  to  say  that  it  sets 
its  aim  to  the  making  of  men  and  women.  Probably, 
when  the  time  is  more  ripe  for  such  a bold  declaration  of 
purpose,  it  will  be  more  achievable  than  it  seems  to  be 
under  the  present  conditions  of  industry.  Yet  that  is 
the  direction  in  which  welfare  work  has  set  its  face.  The 
old  industrialists  smile  at  the  apparent  futility  of 
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psychological  inquiries  into  motion  studies  and  into  fatigue. 
No  doubt  the  immaturity  of  the  sciences  concerned  in 
these  studies  is  not  admitted  quite  as  frankly  as  it  should 
be.  Yet  they  do  discover  methods  of  digital  and  of 
manual  action  which  present  the  by-product  of  better 
output  in  a remarkable  way  and  also  conserve  to  the 
cheerful  temper  and  the  lack  of  exhaustion  of  the  operator. 

It  may  be  that  from  these  beginnings  we  shall  see  further 
developments.  It  may  be  that  to  see  such  further  develop- 
ments we  shall  have  to  apply  to  our  welfare  methods 
conditions  not  as  yet  generally  adopted  but  which  will 
be  indicated  in  a later  chapter.  Sufficient,  however, 
has  been  said  to  indicate  what  is  meant  by  the  claim 
that  to  adopt  welfare  methods  is  to  re-orientate  both  man- 
agement and  workers  and  their  mutual  relationship  to  an 
end  in  industry,  which  at  the  moment  is  not  evident. 
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What  has  happened,  therefore,  is  an  entire  change  in 
the  relationship  between  employer  and  employed. 
The  factory  laws  laid  down  certain  conditions  as  minima ; 
they  were  a gradual  development.  The  realization  of 
the  new  principles  of  industrial  welfare  has  taught  us 
that  these  minima  are  insufficient,  not  insufficient  merely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  moral  responsibility,  but  in- 
sufficient from  the  point  of  view  of  effectivity.  Thus 
a conception  of  industrial  welfare  has  become  current 
which  recognizes  that  in  the  relationship  which  industry 
demands  between  those  who  direct  industrial  functions 
and  those  who  perform  industrial  functions,  there 
is  a recognition  of  the  need  for  efficiency  which  brings 
with  it  a search  for  the  true  foundations  of  efficiency. 

It  has  been  rather  disastrous  to  the  development  of 
industrial  welfare  that  it  should  have  been  emphasized 
on  what  may  be  called  the  “ benevolent  ” side.  Doubtless 
the  initial  stimulus  in  many  cases  has  arisen  from  the 
benevolent  and  kindly  spirit.  It  is  also  true  that  it  has 
arisen  from  the  recognition,  and  occasionally  the  timid 
recognition,  of  the  solidarity  of  the  workers  in  the  last 
decade.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  the  conception  of 
industrial  welfare,  at  its  roots,  is  the  recognition  of  the 
indisputable  fact  that  to  cultivate  industrial  welfare  is 
to  cultivate  efficiency.  Nor  is  it  a matter  for  regret  that 
this  search  for  efficiency  should  begin  at  the  top.  The 
world  has  had  enough  of  revolutionary  movements  which 
began  in  forceful  demands  from  below.  If  we  are  face 
to  face  with  a movement  which  receives  its  stimulus  from 
the  end  where  responsibility  has  been  placed,  it  may  be 
that  a new  spirit  of  leadership  is  being  born  before  our  eyes. 
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It  is  true  that  “ efficiency  ” is  an  ambiguous  word. 
There  may  be  dexterity  at  the  cost  of  personal  welfare. 
There  may  be  monotony  of  labour,  resulting  from  minute 
sub-division,  which  is  disastrous  to  the  individual  and 
yet,  for  a time,  may  seem  to  be  efficient.  In  so  far 
as  there  is  a philosophy  of  industrial  welfare  it  is  not 
content  with  the  temporary  expansions  of  output  which 
may  follow  the  adoption  of  different  devices.  It  is  on 
this  rock  that  scientific  management  foundered.  The 
recognition  of  industrial  welfare  as  being  a continuous 
process,  of  the  worker  as  giving  not  a certain  number 
of  hours  merely  but  a career,  of  the  whole  process  of 
industry  as  involving  a gradual  process  of  evolution 
which  never  presents  its  ultimate  end  and  which  is  always 
aware  of  its  comparative  defects — this  is  a different  matter. 
It  is  this  wider  aspect  which  has  led  to  ideas  of  voca- 
tional training  at  one  end  and  to  pensions  at  the  other 
end. 

Then  again  we  see  a fundamental  difference  between 
employment  as  directed  by  legislation  and  employment 
as  inspired  by  some  sense  of  industrial  welfare.  The  law 
is  only  concerned  with  the  conditions  while  men  and 
women  work.  It  is  not  concerned  with  the  quasi-per- 
manent relation  between  those  who  work  and  those  who 
employ.  For  all  the  law  cares  the  employer  may  replace 
the  whole  staff  of  workers  as  often  as  he  chooses.  In 
fact,  the  earlier  theory  was  that  the  possibility  of  some 
such  action  was  a necessary  corollary  from  the  application 
of  economic  laws  to  the  relationship.  Fluidity  had  to 
be  preserved  at  all  hazards.  There  must  be  mobility 
of  labour. 

Whether  for  good  or  for  ill,  the  acceptance  of  a con- 
ception of  industrial  welfare  is  antagonistic  to  the  idea 
of  mobility  of  labour.  It  is  possible  that  the  pendulum 
may  swing  too  far.  A valid  criticism  against  certain 
types  of  sharing  certificate  is  that  they  may  possibly 
prejudice  the  worker  in  his  legitimate  desire  to  sell  his 
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services  to  the  best  advantage.  The  loss  or  the  com- 
pulsory sale  of  the  sharing  certificate  may  be  a mill-stone 
round  his  neck,  much  as  certain  civil  and  municipal  servants 
are  said  to  feel  that  pensions  and  permanent  employ- 
ment have  their  disadvantages.  Allowing  for  this  danger, 
it  is  true  to  say  that  one  of  the  main  principles  of  industrial 
welfare  is  to  be  found  in  the  tendency  towards  a more 
permanent  and  abiding  relation  between  those  who  have 
accepted  the  normal  relationship  of  employer  and  employed. 

We  shall  touch  upon  unemployment  later  on,  for  the 
‘ permanent  and  abiding  relation  " must  include  some 
consideration  of  the  great  problems  of  unemployment. 
The  question  of  mobility  is  full  of  difficulties.  We  can 
see  these  difficulties  in  their  most  extreme  form  in  the 
cases  of  employment  where  long  service  gives  a right  to 
a pension.  Obviously  the  longer  the  service  and  the 
more  the  employee’s  interest  is  vested,  the  less  likely  he 
is  to  leave.  There  are  not  wanting  cases  where  employers 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  fact,  and  even  cases  where 
no  one  can  justly  accuse  the  employer  in  so  doing  of 
harshness  or  tyranny.  His  defence  is  that  in  the  last 
years  of  service  in  such  conditions  something  less  than 
fully  skilled  or  fully  enthusiastic  service  is  sometimes 
given.  That  may  be  so  ; it  may  also  be  the  case  that 
what  seems  to  be  harsh  treatment  at  the  very  worst  is 
better  than  summary  dismissal  which  is  probably  what 
would  happen  were  there  no  pension  system  at  all.  Yet 
no  one  can  imagine  a welfare  system  in  which  there  is  no 
attempt  at  permanency  of  employment,  in  which  each 
day’s  labour  stands  apart.  Some  systems  of  piece-wage 
bring  us  to  this  extreme.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  case 
of  rare  skill  and  special  experience  this  extreme  method 
has  its  merits,  but  we  are  dealing  with  the  welfare  of 
industrial  workers  as  a whole  and  not  with  cases  which 
must  be  especially  rare. 

Apparently  there  is  here  a grave  difficulty.  It  may 
be  that  the  future  lies  in  insurance.  We  may  find  that 
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pension  systems  and  the  like,  in  the  hands  of  unit  indus- 
tries, give  too  great  a power.  There  are  far  too  many  cases 
to-day,  to  be  quite  healthy,  where  men  with  exceptional 
skill  and  qualifications  are  being  retained  by  industries 
under  terms  which  are  quite  definitely  below  the  market 
value.  It  may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  acceptance 
of  any  method  of  welfare  to  some  extent  at  least  modifies 
the  whole  theory  of  market  value,  and  that  industry  in 
its  methods  of  remuneration  will  approximate  to  the 
methods  which  are  inevitable  in  the  Civil  service  and  the 
Municipal  services.  It  may  be,  too,  that  in  order  to 
ensure  mobility,  such  wages  would  have  to  be  paid  as 
would  enable  men  to  establish  a personal  fund  as  a stand- 
by. What  seems  to  be  plainly  certain  is  that  the  accept- 
ance of  any  doctrine  of  industrial  welfare  whatever  must 
modify,  to  an  extent  even  greater  than  we  already  have 
examined,  those  theories  of  payment  for  work  done  which 
have  seemed  to  lie  at  the  roots  of  industrial  development. 

Naturally,  therefore,  all  welfare  methods,  in  their  applica- 
tion, will  have  some  irksomeness  for  particular  persons 
and  for  particular  types  of  persons.  These,  too,  will  be 
the  best  types.  Granted  that  in  civilization  there  are 
many  tendencies  which  are  conserving  mediocrity  it  must 
be  admitted  that  welfare  methods,  in  many  respects, 
are  in  the  same  direction.  They  are  based  upon  the 
principle  of  mediocrity.  To  say  this  is  not  to  speak 
slightingly.  After  all  it  may  be  that  human  nature  is 
mediocre.  It  may  be  that  certain  men  and  women  have 
stood  out  as  being  especially  capable,  not  because  of 
their  own  merits  but  rather  because  of  onerous  con- 
ditions which  unjustly  have  depressed  the  others.  It 
is  no  answer  to  the  Socialist  that  his  scheme  would  tend 
to  make  men  equal.  We  have  to  be  quite  certain  that 
it  is  not  the  truth  that  Socialism  would  disclose  an  equality 
which  our  present  system  has  masked.  It  may  further 
be  said  that  if  some  men  and  women  are  to  stand  out  as 
leaders  it  is  just  as  well  that  the  level  from  which  they 
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stand  should  be  as  high  as  possible.  Industry  has  had 
quite  enough  of  pigmies  masquerading  as  kings.  It  may 
be,  therefore,  that  the  principles  of  welfare  so  far  from  being 
a genial  and  kindly  and  tolerant  system  would  prove  to 
be  the  basis  of  more  rigorous  selection. 

Even  for  the  few  to  whom  we  have  referred,  welfare 
methods  are  much  less  likely  to  be  irksome  so  long  as 
there  are  wide  differences  in  the  application  of  industrial 
welfare.  Workers  do  not  itch  for  mobility  if  they  have 
the  general  view  that  other  employers  are  not  likely  to 
offer  as  acceptable  conditions.  “ Seldom  comes  a better 
is  an  old  Lancashire  proverb,  born  of  industrial  life.  Yet 
it  is  a warning  in  respect  of  certain  types  of  rather  spoon- 
feeding welfare  that  men  and  women  have  been  glad  to 
escape  and  to  find  employment  where  they  imagine  there 
is  less  interference  with  their  freedom.  Usually  the 
benevolent  employer  ascribes  this  to  ingratitude,  but 
he  will  be  well  advised  to  look  more  deeply.  He  finds 
it  difficult  to  understand  why  his  kindliness  should  be  so 
misunderstood.  In  truth  it  is  because  too  often  he  has 
failed  to  search  for  principles  behind  his  ideas  of  indus- 
trial welfare.  He  has  entered  upon  it  in  the  competitive 
spirit  and  this  vitiates  it  from  the  outset.  Far  wiser 
would  he  be  to  seek  a general  level  of  application  of 
principles  of  industrial  welfare. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  comparisons  and 
contrasts  and  contests.  The  process  of  corporate  bar- 
gaining has  gone  a long  way  to  standardize  wages,  and 
the  differences  which  obtain  in  conditions  are  a striking 
residue  of  the  older  methods.  That  is  to  say,  the  employer 
who  uses  certain  methods  of  welfare  to  hold  his  workers 
against  other  employers,  to  tickle  them  with  the  advan- 
tages of  being  employed  in  his  industry,  to  undermine 
their  will  in  corporate  bargaining,  has  failed  to  grasp  the 
central  principle  that  true  welfare  is  based  upon  a desire 
to  enable  each  worker  to  rise  to  his  full  stature,  and  there- 
by to  produce  the  best  result  and  at  the  same  time  to 
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ensure  the  best  possible  personal  development.  Thus  it 
will  probably  be  the  case— and  many  instances  may  be 
brought  to  prove  it — that  wages  will  be  higher  in  an 
industry  where  industrial  welfare  has  been  the  aim  both 
of  the  management  and  of  the  workers.  It  is  probable,  too, 
that  methods  of  payment  by  result,  or  at  any  rate  of 
proportionate  payment  by  result,  are  introduced  in  such 
industries  with  much  less  friction  than  elsewhere. 

Efforts  at  the  recognition  of  industrial  welfare  are  un- 
doubtedly handicapped  by  the  fact  that  wages  have  to 
be  placed  outside  of  the  scope  of  most  arrangements 
having  industrial  welfare  for  their  end.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  any  reasonable  consideration  of  the  principles  which 
do  or  should  underlie  industrial  welfare  is  likely  to  reach 
fruition  so  long  as  this  is  the  case.  In  respect  of  remuner- 
ation corporate  bargaining,  at  its  best,  is  an  equilibrium 
of  forces.  The  history  of  wages  in  this  country  bids  us 
be  very  tender  in  criticism.  We  shall  see  later  on  that  the 
application  of  economic  laws  to  wages  which  seemed  to 
be  at  its  height  forty  years  ago  was  not  necessarily  the 
cold-blooded  and  inhuman  philosophy  which  in  later  days 
it  is  too  readily  assumed  to  have  been.  It  is  difficult,  as 
will  be  seen,  for  us  to  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the 
manufacturers  of  the  ’sixties,  but  nevertheless  we  are 
fairly  safe  in  assuming  that  though  there  was  moral  pur- 
pose in  the  ultimate  aim,  even  if  that  moral  purpose  is 
difficult  to  descry,  the  immediate  relationship  between 
employer  and  employed  was  essentially  non-moral  so  that 
the  process  was  entirely  different  from  the  aim.  Once 
the  great  organized  forces  of  labour  began  to  operate  the 
relationship  was  still  non-moral.  There  was  force  and 
resistance  to  force,  and  out  of  the  equilibrium  came  a 
sort  of  patched-up  peace.  It  is  admirably  described  as 
being  a result  which  represents,  so  far  as  can  be  represented 
a ptiofi,  what  would  have  happened  if  the  forces  had  been 
given  fair  play.  Thus  arises  what  we  are  pleased  to  call 
“ corporate  bargaining,”  though  it  can  more  justly  be 
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described  as  “ corporate  threatening/'  Out  of  it  has  come 
a system  of  wages  which  is  open  to  criticism  on  many 
points.  It  bears  no  relation  to  the  valuation  of  services  ; 
it  bears  only  indirect  relation  to  the  capacity  of  the  indus- 
try either  to  bear  the  wages  demanded  or  even  to  bear 
more  ; it  stands  in  the  way  of  an  evolution  of  methods  of 
payment  in  individual  industries  which  might  be  varied 
with  advantage  as  between  one  industry  and  another  ; 
it  is  a positive  check  upon  any  considerable  adaptation  of 
the  economy  of  high  wages. 

It  is  quite  clear  to  the  industrial  student  why  it  is  so 
difficult  to  modify  this  system.  Indeed,  the  organization 
of  employers  in  recent  5/ears  has  tended  to  crystallize  the 
position  even  more.  Questions  of  relationship  to  the  cost 
of  living  and  therefore  to  real  wages  may  appear  in  the 
discussions,  but  even  so  they  are  of  little  weight  in  forming 
the  ultimate  equilibrium.  To  say  this  is  not  to  assign 
blame.  It  is  ready  rhetoric  to  blame  the  masters  of  the 
'sixties  but  at  least  it  is  to  be  said  for  them  that  they  were 
dealing  with  industry  which  was  rapidly  growing,  that  they 
had  some  evidences,  at  least,  that  the  operation  of  economic 
laws  did  raise  the  wages,  and  they  had  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  supply  of  labour  would  outstrip  the  demand  for 
it.  To  them  industry  would  always  need  more  men  and 
women  than  were  forthcoming.  In  the  Lancashire  of 
my  youth,  at  about  the  'seventies,  labour  was  imported  in 
large  numbers  from  Ireland  and  from  Scotland  and  from 
agricultural  counties  in  England,  and  the  manufacturer 
was  assured  on  every  hand  that  while  industry  would 
extend  the  supplies  of  labour  would  be  restricted.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  ready  rhetoric  to  blame  the 
trade  unions.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  they  have  made  dis- 
content into  a vested  interest,  and  there  is  just  sufficient 
truth  in  the  remark  to  make  it  a dangerous  summary.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that  from  the  worker’s  point  of 
view  he  has  no  other  protection.  Organized  labour  stands 
between  him  and  what  seem  to  him  to  be  hostile  forces. 
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He  may  recognize  something  of  a change  of  heart  in  the 
employers  ; he  may  see  signs  of  a real  desire  for  a close 
co-operation  between  what  is  called  Capital  and  what  is 
called  Labour.  He  is  willing  to  let  this  change  of  heart 
come  into  play,  but  even  so  it  must  be  with  respect  to  the 
smaller  matters.  Wages,  he  says,  have  been  placed  at 
their  present  level  at  the  cost  of  conflict,  of  real  blood  and 
of  real  tears  and  of  real  sacrifice.  He  remembers  the 
years  of  anguish  and  he  is  slow  to  take  any  risk.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  principles  of  industrial  welfare  find  them- 
selves foreshortened.  The  individual  industry  is  not 
concerned  with  any  attempt  to  find  a worthier  basis. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  attempts  at  payment  by  results, 
profit-sharing,  and  co-partnership  have  failed  m such 
a high  proportion  of  instances.  They  have  been 
introduced  on  a substratum  of  corporate  bargaining. 
They  have  recognized  trade  union  rates,  and  often  they 
have  recognized  them  when  their  true  application  has 
been  to  industries  worked  under  very  different  conditions. 
It  would  seem  that  if  we  are  to  find  principles  of  welfare 
in  industry  there  must  be  some  real  change  whereby 
greater  freedom  in  exploring  the  possibilities  of  varied 
methods  of  remuneration  will  be  practicable.  So  far  as 
the  evidence  goes  it  would  seem  that  the  future  lies  with 
corporate  bargaining  on  basic  rates  only,  leaving  a wi  e 
range  for  local  adaptation.  Thus  it  might  come  about 
that  we  should  have  profit-sharing,  or  co-partnership, 
or  payment  by  results  both  quantitatively  and  quali- 
tatively estimated,  or  methods  of  pension,  or  of  thrift  o 
other  kinds,  all  actuarially  scrutinized  and  forming  a 
portion,  and  a recognized  portion,  of  wage-remuneration. 
It  would  be  all  for  good  that  this  should  be  done  on  the 
basis  of  welfare-mutuality,  as  I choose  to  call  it.  The  best 
profit-sharing  and  co-partnership  schemes  have  been  estab- 
lished after  prolonged  discussion.  There  are  even  more 
generous  schemes  which  have  been  conceived  and  initiated 
by  the  masters,  but  they  have  always  been  viewed  with  a 
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suspicion  which  is  not  unnatural,  What  is  needed  at  the 
present  moment  is  the  basic  wage  for  various  industries 
having  some  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  services  ren- 
dered and  then  a more  frank  attitude  of  exploration  on 
the  part  of  the  employers  and  of  the  workers.  No  one 
wishes  to  remove  the  protection  of  the  trade  unions.  What 
is  desired  is  that  they  shall  really  be  protective  and  not 
merely  the  organs  of  limitation  in  such  a way  as  to  force 

the  owners  not  to  go  beyond  the  general  standard  as  agreed 
upon. 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  from  the  Ford  system, 
even  if  we  admit  at  the  outset  that  it  is  not  the  universal 
example  which  it  is  often  said  to  be.  The  first  thing  to 
be  learned  is  that  the  Ford  system  of  remuneration  could 
never  have  been  devised  by  corporate  bargaining.  The 
trade  unions  have  something  to  learn  at  this  point  lest 
they  should  become,  as  they  often  are,  the  surest  pro- 
tection against  bold  risks  in  methods  of  remuneration  by 
the  employer.  A sound  basic  system  of  corporate  bargain- 
ing would  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  positively  invitatory 
to  various  employers  to  build  their  own  system  of 
remuneration  upon  it  as  a basis. 

This  uniformity  of  corporate  bargaining,  inevitable 
though  it  may  have  been,  has  an  unhappy  influence  upon 
quality  of  work.  No  one  could  read  the  evidence  given 
a few  months  ago  in  respect  of  a certain  provincial  pro- 
duct without  wondering  what  the  workers  thought  of  it. 
The  statements  were  that  certain  continental  manu- 
facturers produced  a superior  article,  and  details  which 
were  given  seemed  to  indicate  that  in  respect  of  both 
business  methods  and  design  and  manufacture  England 
had  something  to  learn.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that 
there  is  probably  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side, 
but  one  would  like  to  know  whether  the  workers  have 
something  to  say.  Apparently  the  wages  question  is 
not  at  issue.  Is  not  quality  of  product  the  obverse  side 
of  the  wages  question  ? Certainly,  if  there  are  any  principles 
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of  industrial  welfare  at  all,  at  the  very  beginning  should  be 
the  consideration  of  the  quality  of  the  product.  It  is 
not  healthy  that  men  and  women  should  be  permitted, 
without  knowing  it,  perhaps,  to  offer  the  world  in  their 
corporate  aspect  something  which  could  be  improved. 
If  the  men  and  women  know  that  their  work  is  inferior 
the  moral  effect  is  disastrous  ; if  they  are  content  that 
it  should  be  inferior  the  moral  disaster  has  already 
happened.  They  may  work  in  ideal  conditions.  They 
may  have  Works  Councils,  garden  villages,  concerts, 
libraries,  sports  grounds,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  accessories 
to  which  a sort  of  superficial  intention  is  ready  to  fly.  But 
the  acid-test  is  their  pride  of  their  product,  and  pride  in 
product  re-acts  on  itself.  It  has  been  discovered  that 
the  drivers  of  certain  very  special  trains  which  are  timed 
to  exact  minutes,  in  their  conversation  are  prone  to  talk 
of  beating  the  time.”  Pride  of  achievement  has  carried 
them  farther  than  could  have  been  expected.  Such  pride 
of  achievement  calls  for  sound  leadership,  and  for  thought- 
ful and  enlightened  plotting  of  work.  There  is  always  a risk 
of  ''  grousing  ” finding  its  basis  in  defective  staff  work. 
If  the  worker  does  not  respect  the  organization,  the 
methods,  the  designing,  the  marketing,  then  it  is  asking  far 
too  much  of  human  nature  to  expect  him  to  put  his  best 
into  his  work. 

There  is  a special  value  in  industry  in  the  proverb  that 
example  is  better  than  precept.  In  industry  precept  is 
of  little  account,  but  example  is  of  final  value.  The 
building  up  of  an  organization  will  never  be  successful  if 
its  end  and  aim  is  the  organization  only.  But  if  its  aim 
is  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  each  in  the  industry  that  the 
organization-in-chief  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  minds 
and  hands  to  function  to  the  best  purpose  it  will  achieve 
its  end.  That  end  is  the  betterment  of  the  human  indi- 
vidual, but  such  betterment  is  never  possible  if  the 
individual,  as  a producer,  is  working  below  his  standard  of 
excellence.  If  there  are  defects  and  deficiencies  in  the 
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hierarchy  of  leadership  and  control  and  in  their  product, 
it  is  positively  true  that  such  defects  and  deficiencies  are 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  deterioration  in  the  individual 
character  of  the  workers. 

There  is  one  further  thing  to  be  said  on  this  subject  of 
wages  from  the  welfare  point  of  view.  Probably  the 
thorniest  question  of  all  will  be  found  in  respect  of  women 
in  industry.  This  question  is  only  at  the  beginning.  It 
is  true  that  women  have  been  employed  since  the  time  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution,  but  the  tendency  has  been  to 
limit  the  scope  of  such  employment  and  in  some  cases, 
such  as  coal-mining,  to  restrict  women  altogether.  Some 
impetus  in  the  opposite  direction  was  given  by  the  war, 
but  that  impetus  has  lost  its  force. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  this  subject  without  touching 
upon  the  population  question.  It  may  be  that  the  future 
will  call  for  stern  austerities,  and  among  them  that  over- 
looked method  of  Birth  Control  which  has  always  attracted 
good  men  and  good  women,  and  that  is  voluntary  celibacy. 
As  matters  stand  to-day  such  celibacy  is  compulsorily 
demanded  from  many  women.  It  may  be  that  the  most 
difficult  question  of  the  future  will  be  faced  in  this  way. 
We  have  made  a sort  of  presumed  expectation  not  only 
that  every  young  man  has  a vocation  to  be  a husband 
and  father,  but  that  the  wages  system  should  be  based 
upon  such  a theory  and  upon  making  husbandhood  and 
fatherhood  possible  at  a comparatively  early  age. 

It  rmay  be  that  the  next  stage  of  civilization  will  dis- 
co ve,  that  fatherhood  demands  qualities  of  an  exceptional 
kind  to  be  exceptionally  helped  in  the  scheme  of  remun- 
eration. Long  ago  in  the  Hanse  Towns  there  were  men  in 
plenty  who  took  a vow  of  celibacy  that  they  might  devote 
themselves  to  commerce,  not  for  their  own  profit-making, 
but  for  the  progress  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  without  the 
distractions  attractive  though  they  were — of  family  and 
home.  The  convention  which  universalizes  men’s  wages 
for  universal  marriage  at  a comparatively  early  age  is  only 
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a convention  after  all,  and  with  some  such  basic  system  as 
I have  indicated  above  we  might  find  a method  of  adapting 
the  New  Zealand  system  of  bonus  for  wife  and  children  free 
from  some  of  the  disadvantages  which  that  scheme  presents. 
Here  again  the  basis  must  be  moral. 

The  sexual  evils  which  are  said  to  arise  from  com- 
pulsory celibacy  are  hardly  to  be  met  by  a system  which 
in  effect  presumes  invariable  marriage  in  young  manhood, 
and  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  sexual  evils  of 
that  kind  either  are  not  met  by  marriage  or  that  the  marriage 
is  on  such  a level  as  to  lead  to  moral  shipwreck.  Certainly, 
with  some  such  method  in  force  the  difficulties  as  between 
the  employment  of  men  and  the  employment  of  women 
in  industry  would  be  in  a fair  way  to  solution,  for  in  respect 
of  marriage  both  sexes  would  be  in  the  same  position. 

However,  I raise  this  question  at  this  point  not  in  order" 
to  offer  a solution,  but  in  order  to  indicate  that  this  and 
similar  questions  can  only  be  met  by  considerations  in 
which  the  element  of  moral  responsibility  is  prominent. 
It  is  that  element  of  moral  responsibility  which  marks 
the  principles  of  industrial  welfare  from  the  ordinary 
economic  processes  governing  the  relationship  between 
man  and  man  in  industry.  We  see  it  operating  casually 
and  capriciously,  but  when  it  comes  to  operate  on  the  wide 
field  of  industry  generally  it  will  be  compelled  to  take 
into  its  realm  of  thought  other  questions  which  cannot 
be  separated  from  welfare.  Thus  any  attempt  at  a science 
of  the  principles  of  industrial  welfare  will  open  a wider  and 
a wider  vista.  On  that  account  it  is  the  more  and  not 
the  less  attractive  to  men  who  are  anxious  lest  solutions 
which  we  have  attempted  and  schemes  which  we  have 
devised  should  fail  one  and  all  simply  because  psycho- 
logical or  sociological  factors  have  not  been  taken  into 
account.  At  any  rate  we  cannot  be  too  inclusive  in  our 
gathering  of  data.  If  we  have  learned  anything  at  all  in 
the  past  ten  years  it  is  assuredly  that  there  are  no  separate 
sciences  at  all,  for  they  interlock  with  each  other,  and 
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inter-influence  each  other  in  the  most  amazing  way,  and 
ethics  impinges  upon  economics  and  psychology  upon 
ethics  and  sociology  upon  both  in  a way  which  must  be 

taken  into  account  in  any  consideration  of  human 
relationship. 

In  what  has  been  said  upon  celibacy  it  may  appear  that 
I have  got  away  from  our  real  and  hard  world  and  have 
entered  a world  of  dreams.  I would  reply  that  it  may  be 
the  case  that  for  the  hard  world  of  fact  we  have  some- 
thing to  learn  from  the  world  of  dreams.  It  may  not  be 
practicable  actually  to  go  as  far  as  the  voluntary  celibacy 
of  the  Hanse  Towns,  but  the  principle  may  be  found  in 
a system  whereby  there  is  a steady  increment  of  wages. 
There  are  two  sides  to  skill  in  industry.  There  is  the  skill 
at  the  age  of  manhood,  what  we  used  to  call  the  “ pre- 
journeyman skill.  There  is  the  riper  skiU  at  say  thirty 
years  of  age  when  experience  has  been  added.  It  is  the 
defect  in  the  present  universalized  system  that  it  does 
not  recognize  this  distinction,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
a study  on  these  lines  for  a particular  industry  might  bring 
factors  to  light  of  which  we  shall  always  be  unaware  so 
long  as  we  rely  upon  the  method  of  corporate  bargaining 
on  the  present  widely-extended  range  for  the  settlement  of 
every  detail  of  wages.  The  bearing  of  the  sexual  issue 
which  I mentioned  above  will  be  evident.  It  is  a fact— - 
possibly  psychological — that  in  the  national  method  of 
corporate  bargaining  the  younger  men  have  a voice  which 
in  respect  of  their  numbers  is  disproportionately  prepond- 
erant, and  there  is  ground  for  the  presumption  that  the 
older  men  would  be  more  attracted  to  discussions  within 
the  limits  of  their  own  industry  and  where  the  weight  of 

the  respect  due  to  their  seniority  would  be  more  likelv  to 
tell. 

Lest  it  should  seem  that  this  attempt  at  a search  for  funda- 
mentals has  indicated  a lack  of  regard  for  economic  possibil- 
ities, I would  venture  to  say  that  the  rapidly-developing 
science  of  costing  would  seem  to  be  especially  valuable.  We 
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shall  discuss  later  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  the  proper 
representation  of  the  workers.  But  in  whatever  way 
the  representation  is  attempted  it  would  seem  to  be 
desirable  to  put  in  their  possession  the  plain  facts  as  to 
the  costs  of  various  operations. 

I have  before  me  a system  which  has  been  devised  for 
a small  factory  whereby  the  Works  Committee  is  able, 
almost  at  a glance,  to  understand  the  costing  of  the  whole 
factory,  of  portions  of  the  factory,  and  to  allot  that  costing 
under  different  headings  so  as  to  be  able  to  estimate  where 
improvements  could  be  made  in  the  processes. 

If  welfare  work,  of  the  fundamental  type  which  I am 
attempting  to  describe,  should  become  generally  accepted 
in  industry  it  might  be  worth  the  while  of  some  costing 
experts  to  study  methods  of  costing,  and  the  summary  of 
the  results  of  the  costing  in  such  a way  as  to  be  useful  not 
only  for  the  administration  of  the  factory  but  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  workers  through  their  representatives. 
Probably  it  is  under  this  heading  that  suspicion  to-day  is 
most  keen.  Some  of  my  friends  have  introduced  small 
costing  committees,  including  workers'  representatives, 
and  in  each  instance  the  representatives  have  been  amazed 
at  the  results,  so  amazed  in  one  instance  as  flatly  to  decline 
to  believe  the  figures  until  an  opportunity  was  given  them 
to  apply  a check.  The  bearing  of  such  a development 
upon  welfare  in  industry  is  obvious.  At  any  rate  it  brings 
fundamental  facts  to  the  mind  of  the  worker;  it  is  a 
constantjchallenge  ; it  removes  the  suspicion  that  he  is 
being  bled  for  some  vague  capitalist  in  the  background. 
Of  course,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  if  there  are  financial  secrets 
to  be  hidden  and  financial  backings  which  must  not  come 
to  light ; if  there  are  at  this  or  at  that  stage  extrava- 
gances and  wastes  which  the  management  is  unable  to  check, 
and  of  which  the  management  is  ashamed,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said  except  that  no  worthy  conception  of  indus- 
trial welfare  could  possibly  be  applied  to  such  an  industry. 


CHAPTER  IV 

ORGANIZATION  AND  WELFARE 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  these  principles,  industrial  wel- 
fare will  never  suggest  a loose  or  sloppy  method  of  control. 
In  its  forefront  it  cares  for  character.  It  will  care  for  phy- 
sical health,  too,  and  for  leisure  and  enjo5mient,  but  they 
are  means  to  an  end  and  the  end  is  the  development  of 
character.  Firmness  in  control  is  by  no  means  the  same 
thing  as  autocracy.  It  is  not  capricious.  It  has  thought 
out  its  relationship.  It  makes  quite  clear  what  is  expected. 
We  must  not  be  misled  by  vague  talk  of  industrial  demo- 
cracy into  imagining  that  control  must  be  timid  and 
anxious.  Even  if  some  method  of  industrial  democracy 
is  devised,  of  which  as  yet  there  are  no  signs,  it  will  need 
firmness  at  the  top,  and  clarity  of  vision,  and  definiteness 
of  aim.  There  must  be  law  and  order  in  a republic.  With 
the  possibility  of  future  re-arrangements  we  are  not  con- 
cerned in  this  place,  but  it  is  just  as  well  to  realize  that 
even  if  some  bold  reconstruction  should  be  inevitable  we 
shall  do  it  an  ill-service  by  looseness  in  respect  of  discipline, 
for  we  shall  be  doing  an  ill-service  to  the  character  of  the 
men  and  women  themselves. 

But  there  is  a problem  to-day.  The  careful  and  detailed 
organization  of  an  industry  may  give  the  minds  of  the 
workers  too  little  room  to  expand.  It  is  as  well  in  those 
matters  which  lie  outside  the  scope  of  the  actual  work  to 
put  the  responsibilities  upon  the  workers.  The  manage- 
ment of  canteens,  libraries,  sports  should  be  handed  to 
them  with  the  minimum  of  interference.  For  myself  I 
would  go  farther.  They  should  be  allowed  to  be  interested 
in  ventilation  and  decoration,  in  the  placing  of  macVines 
as  regards  light.  That,  to  my  mind,  represents  a sphere 
in  which  they  could  render  good  service.  It  may  be 
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debatable  territory,  but  at  any  rate  we  may  agree  as 
regards  the  leisure  employments. 

Then  will  arise  a difficulty.  How  are  representatives 
to  be  chosen  for  this  purpose  ? Very  probably  the 
structure  of  the  trade  union  may  not  seem  to  be  suitable. 
The  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  contentions  between 
the  craft  and  the  industrial  aspects  of  trade  unionism  will 
be  accentuated  in  this  local  matter.  There  may  be  a craft 
union  which  has  disproportionate  power.  There  may 
be  skilled  and  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  (so-called)  men 
and  women  who  are  outside  the  bounds  of  a union.  Yet 
for  the  purposes  of  local  cohesion  it  will  be  desirable  that 
the  general  body  should  be  generally  represented. 

One  line  of  action  may  seem  to  be  hostile  to  a strong 
trade  union,  while  another  line  of  action  may  seem  to  give 
way  too  readily,  in  the  eyes  of  the  workers  at  large  in  the 
industry,  to  the  apparent  might  of  that  union.  It  is  here 
where  a kind  of  instinct  will  lead  the  employer.  I know 
one  case  where  the  employer  told  the  predominant  trade 
union  that  he  called  on  them  to  make  a constitution  for 
the  industry  in  respect  of  leisure  employments  which  would 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  workers  at  large,  and  the 
union  did  so.  In  another  case  the  manager  called  upon 
a number  of  men  in  different  shops  whom  he  knew  to  be 
interested  in  his  ideas  to  consult  together  as  to  a con- 
stitution in  which  the  trade  unions  would  each  take  their 
due  part.  This  was  less  successful,  but  I imagine  it  was 
because  one  of  the  men  chosen  was  known  to  be  an  antag- 
onist of  the  trade  unions  and  suspicion  was  bred  that 
the  employer  was  playing  tricks  by  choosing  such  a man. 
In  a third  case,  within  my  knowledge,  the  employer  sug- 
gested to  two  trade  unions  in  his  industry  that  they  should 
have  half  the  representation,  stating  quite  frankly  that 
he  named  this  proportion  because  he  had  no  intention  of 
probing  into  secrets  as  to  the  strength  of  the  unions.  This 
was  at  once  accepted  and  has  worked  admirably.  We  can- 
not lay  down  a universal  rule  for  this  difficulty,  but  we 
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can  say  that  where  there  are  trade  unions  in  operation  it 
is  wise  and  fair  to  give  some  recognition  in  respect  of  wel- 
fare to  their  corporate  existence. 

There  is  very  much  to  be  said  for  Welfare  Associations. 
In  those  industries  where  this  device  has  been  adopted  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  retain  trade  union  interest, 
which  is  most  desirable,  and  yet  to  conduct  the  associa- 
tions a little  apart  from  trade  union  machinery.  The  very 
fact  that  associations  are  ad  rem,  that  is,  specially  focused 
upon  the  direct  relationship,  so  directs  the  efforts  as  to 
be  much  more  likely  to  ensure  success.  It  is  well  in  such 
a case  to  define  very  clearly  the  realm  of  operations  of  the 
trade  union  machinery.  In  several  instances  which  I 
have  studied  the  greatest  success  has  been  achieved  where 
the  question  of  wages  has  been  definitely  kept  outside 
the  range  of  the  welfare  association,  and  this,  perhaps,  is 
inevitable  at  the  present  stage  though,  as  I have  said,  the 
development  of  mutual  interest  in  welfare  must  aspire 
to  the  inclusion  of  the  considerations  of  wages,  or  more 
accurately  of  margins  beyond  the  basic  wage.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  found  that  the  trade  unionist  will  be  very  active 
in  the  election  of  officers  of  the  association.  It  is  much 
better  to  have  it  so.  The  employers  need  not  be  anxious 
in  such  a case  lest  the  Welfare  Association  should  be  only 
a colourable  reproduction  of  the  trade  union.  That  may 
happen,  of  course,  but  what  is  much  more  likely  to  happen 
is  that  the  elected  officers,  while  being  good  trade  unionists, 
will  be  trade  unionists  with  an  outlook  and  a temperament 
a little  different  from  the  ordinary  trade  union  outlook 
and  temperament.  They  are  probably  possessed  rather 
of  the  immediate  constructive  temper  and  are  less  idealist  in 
their  vision.  It  is  all  to  the  good  that  there  should  be  both 
visions.  It  is  all  to  the  better  that  there  should  be  ample 
opportunity  for  the  functioning  of  both.  The  principle  of 
industrial  welfare  will  need  both  if  it  is  to  be  realized. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  said  that  principles  of  appli- 
cation of  industrial  welfare  do  lead  to  a fresh  orientation 
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of  this  question  of  organized  labour.  It  is  right  to  say 
that  employers  in  the  main  are  of  frank  determination  to 
run  their  schemes  of  welfare  in  full  friendliness  to  the  trade 
union  principle.  But  the  unit  of  operation  is  different. 
The  scheme  of  welfare  is  for  the  industry  and  trade  union- 
ism, whether  craft  or  industrial,  looks  far  beyond  the 
industry  and,  in  fact,  is  prepared  to  use  whatever  advan- 
tage it  may  get  from  welfare  work  as  part  of  its  working 
policy  of  criticism  elsewhere.  In  doing  so  the  trade 
unions  are  not  necessarily  hostile  to  particular  schemes, 
but  in  their  work  of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  worker 
they  watch  very  closely  and  in  some  cases  they  conduct 
their  comparisons  in  such  a way  as  to  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  trade  unionism  is  an  end  rather  than  a means.  For 
many  years  trade  unionism  has  been  the  one  safeguard 
against  methods  which  were  based  upon  old  economic 
laws.  The  very  factory  laws  to  which  we  have  drawn 
attention  bear  evidence  to  the  fact  that  some  safeguard 
was  necessary.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  principles  of 
welfare  call  for  a step  far  beyond  the  minima  of  factory  laws, 
and  precisely  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  trade  unions.  A 
recognition  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  welfare  in 
industry  will  bring  us  far  beyond  the  trade  union  minima. 
This  carries  with  it  a responsibility  on  the  side  of  the 
worker.  It  is  no  use  saying  that  welfare  methods  are  a 
dodge  to  trick  trade  unionism,  and  on  that  ground  taking 
all  that  is  given  above  the  trade  union  minima  and  then 
turning  round  at  a moment  of  strain  with  other  employers 
and  calling  out  all  the  workers.  After  all,  welfare  to  be 
worth  the  name  must  be  to  the  interest  of  the  workers 
as  to  the  interest  of  the  employers.  If  this  is  true,  it  is 
a monstrous  thing  that  the  employer  who  accepts  the  two- 
fold principle  should  receive  no  consideration  at  times  of 
strain.  If  this  policy  is  pursued  one  of  two  things  must 
happen,  either  all  attempts  at  welfare  must  be  given  up 
or  it  must  frankly  be  recognized  that  a mutual  recognition 
of  welfare  is  some  advance  upon  the  minima  and  that  some 
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powers  of  local  action  must  be  conferred  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  union  within  the  industry.  In  the 
interest  of  trade  unionism  itself  the  danger  of  rigidity 
needs  to  be  safeguarded.  It  will  be  the  irony  of  ironies 
if,  in  the  event,  trade  unionism  proves  to  be  the  ultra- 
conservative force  in  industry. 

It  must  be  repeated  that  in  dealing  with  this  most 
difficult  aspect  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
industrial  welfare  we  are  touching  upon  a mutual  con- 
ception of  welfare.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable 
to  carry  the  definition  farther  ; circumstances  differ  so 
widely  in  different  industries.  In  its  broadest  sense  it 
means  that  the  industrial  welfare  which  we  have  in  mind 
is  more  than  the  resultant  of  mere  benevolent  kindliness. 
It  is  the  search  on  the  part  of  both  sides  for  fuUer  life, 
better  product,  higher  reward.  It  bears  closely  upon 
wages  ; it  bears  upon  the  valuation  of  skill.  It  may  have 
wider  ramifications,  for  it  may  lead — as  indeed  it  has  led 
in  many  cases — to  a study  of  the  possibility  of  handling 
occasional  unemployment  to  mutual  advantage. 

We  have  spoken  of  occasional  unemployment  " as 
if  it  were  to  be  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  unemploy- 
ment which  occasions  heart-searching  in  all  men  of  good- 
will. This  distinction,  though  not  easy  to  define,  is  a 
real  distinction  from  the  point  of  view  of  welfare  in  unit 
industries.  The  problem  there  is  immediate,  and  the 
responsibility  for  discovering  some  sort  of  solution  rests 
heavily  upon  those  in  the  unit  industry,  both  employers 
and  employed,  who  know  of  direct  and  intimate  know- 
ledge the  men  who  are  immediately  concerned.  After 
all  much  of  what  we  call  “ ca’  canny,’’  the  results  of  which 
are  economically  and  morally  disastrous,  arises  from  a 
crude  attempt  to  find  a solution,  and  the  solution  which 
it  purports  to  find  is  too  obvious  to  be  the  right  or  a per- 
manent solution.  It  is  manifest  that  “ welfare  in  indus- 
try ” is  a meaningless  term  face  to  face  with  occasional 
unemployment  unless  the  methods  of  welfare  include 
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some  reference  to  such  unemployment.  It  is  of  little 
purpose  giving  men  and  women  in  industry  the  best  of 
conditions  if  they  lie  under  the  shadow  that  all  may  be 
swept  away.  All  the  signs  are  in  favour  of  some  bold 
step  being  attempted  by  legislation  or  by  government 
3-dministration  and  this  may  have  the  disadvantage  of 
cooling  ardour  in  respect  of  the  immediate  duty. 

If  we  are  to  introduce  warmth  or  the  glow  of  mutuality 
into  industrial  relations  it  is  surely  beyond  question  that 
the  first  step  is  to  emphasize  the  sense  of  mutuality  face 
to  face  with  the  occasion  of  the  greatest  industrial  sorrow 

readiness  to  work  and  impossibility  to  find  work.  The 
danger  of  seeking  remedies  on  the  grander  scale  is  lest 
enthusiasm  should  be  chilled  on  the  smaller  scale.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  any  legislative  or  administrative  scheme 
which  may  be  attempted  will  provide  for  separate  action 
in  respect  of  those  industries  where  mutual  responsibility 
has  come  to  be  accepted  and  that  this  separate  action  will 
not  force  such  industries  to  stand  aside,  in  respect  of 
financial  aid  which  the  State  may  offer,  from  the  acceptance 
of  a proportion  of  that  State  help. 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  alleged  fundamental  causes 
of  unemployment  in  the  mass  are  rather  apart  from  the 
day-by-day  experience  of  unit  industries.  It  may  be  due 
to  over-population,  or  to  what  Mr.  J.  M.  Keynes  describes 
as  maladjustment  closely  connected  with  population. 
It  may  find  a remedy  in  the  direction  of  a stabilized  cur- 
rency, or  by  the  opening  up  of  new  purchasing  areas,  or 
by  the  pacification  of  portions  of  the  world  now  unfor- 
tunately in  chaotic  conditions.  These  problems  are  very 
complex,  and  the  danger  is  lest  in  absorption  with  them 
we  forget  the  immediate  problems  and  by  that  means  add 
to  the  enormity  of  the  major  problem.  For  every  effort 
which  we  can  make  to  solve  the  immediate  problem  has 
some  influence  upon  the  mass  of  unemployment,  and  if 
most  organized  industries  could  face  a proportionate 
occasional  unemployment  as  part  of  their  welfare  schemes 
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very  much  could  be  done  towards  the  ultimate  solution, 
and  it  would  be  done  by  a consolidation  of  interests  which 
would  be  of  great  value.  A well-known  soap  manufacturer 
in  New  York  recently  described  his  methods  of  meeting 
seasonal  demands,  the  results  of  which  were  that  his 
factory  was  kept  working  at  a reasonable  level  throughout 
the  year.  His  arrangement  was  based  upon  storage,  and 
it  called  for  very  precise  study  and  his  workers  were  fully 
intimate  with  the  study  and  fully  in  accord  with  the  means 
adopted.  It  is  possible  that  some  such  means  is  more 
widely  practicable  than  we  suppose.  It  is  possible,  too, 
that  adjustment  of  hours,  which  has  been  adopted  in  many 
industries  where  there  is  specially  good  understanding 
between  employers  and  employed,  may  be  made  to  cope 
with  variant  demands,  and  this  method  has  been  adopted 
in  many  instances  and  almost  invariably  in  those  instances 
there  has  been  some  system  of  welfare  work. 

But  there  is  another  and  a deeper  reason.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Keynes  has  warned  us  that  “ the  most  alarming  aspect 
of  the  prolongation  and  the  intensity  of  the  existing  un- 
employment is  the  possibility  that  transitory  influences 
may  not  wholly  explain  it,  and  that  deep  causes  may  be 
operating  which  interfere  with  our  continuing  ability  to 
maintain  in  these  islands  an  expanding  population  at  an 
improving  standard  of  life.”  It  is  a doubt  which  oppresses 
many.  It  is  a particularly  disturbing  doubt  when  it  is 
stated  in  correlation  with  industrial  welfare.  There  are 
reasons  for  hesitation  to  accept  this  theory  and  yet  we 
have  to  face  it  as  a possibility.  It  may  be  that  if  there  is 
to  be — temporarily,  let  us  hope — a lowered  standard  of 
life,  largely  to  provide  employment,  and  that  all  of  us  of 
every  grade  will  be  involved,  it  can  be  organized  with  less 
actual  injury  to  life  if  the  principles  of  welfare  in  industry 
have  been  considered.  A relationship  which  involves 
frankness  of  mutual  study  of  the  conditions  of  production 
will  be  able  to  face  such  an  issue  with  far  more  hope  of 
success  than  a relationship  which  seems  to  be  merely  the 
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exploiting  of  the  weak,  even  if  no  such  exploiting  is  ever 
intended. 

So,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  question  of  the 
authority  of  organized  labour  will  be  raised.  “ Do  you 
mean,”  it  will  be  asked,  under  the  specious  word  ‘ welfare  ’ 
to  abrogate  the  authority  of  trade  unions  ? ” The 
answer  is,  I think,  that  there  will  need  to  be  some  local 
organization,  as  closely  in  touch  with  the  trade  unions 
as  possible,  but  with  a different  though  by  no  means  a 
contrary  focus  of  interest.  We  may  take  as  an  example 
the  question  of  costing  which  I mentioned  above.  Here 
is  a manager  who  sets  out  to  explain  to  a small  representa- 
tive body  of  his  workers  what  the  costing  system  is,  how 
it  treats  the  expenditure  under  different  headings,  how  it 
shows  weaknesses,  how  it  explains  why  the  cumulative 
cost  compares  ill  or  well  with  the  cumulative  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  article  elsewhere.  Such  a manager  will 
face  the  cynosure  of  scrutinizing  eyes.  He  may  have 
highly  intelligent  men  representing  the  workers.  He 
may  have  the  obstinate  and  unbelieving.  If  he  shows 
thorough  knowledge  and  grasp  and  a keen  insight  into 
deficiencies  both  administrative  and  executive,  both 
managerial  and  manipulative,  he  will  hold  his  own  by  a 
moral  force,  and  the  more  he  holds  his  own  by  that  moral 
force  the  more  he  will  compel  the  workers  to  choose  repre- 
sentatives worthy  of  being  associated  with  him.  It  is  a 
far  finer  ideal  for  management  than  the  autocratic  ideal. 
The  miller  who  cared  for  nobody  no  not  I ; and  nobody 
cares  for  me,”  would  make  rather  a poor  show  of  manag- 
ing a modern  industry.  For  the  days  come  when  such 
management  finds  itself  face  to  face  with  difficulties.  The 
old  management  had  the  advantage  of  rapid  expansion, 
of  newer  and  newer  markets,  of  greater  and  greater 
opportunities. 

It  is  said  that  profit-sharing  and  the  like  are  face  to  face 
with  insurmountable  difficulties  in  respect  of  the  days 
when  prosperity  is  less  evident.  If  we  could  imagine  so 
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close  a relationship  between  employer  and  employed  as 
to  enable  such  grim  incidents  to  be  faced  boldly  and  with 
a courage  redoubled  by  mutuality  and  reinvigorated  by 
enlightenment  from  both  sides  of  the  issue,  we  could 
envisage  a conception  of  co-operation  which  would  have 
little  anxieties  as  to  the  domination  of  this  or  that  type 
of  organization.  The  true  test  of  our  efficiency  will  also  be 
the  test  of  our  mutuality.  The  weakest  claim  which  can  be 
made  for  co-partnership  and  the  like  is  that  they  share 
success.  What  is  needed  is  to  be  able  to  share  failure. 
Some  failure  is  needed  if  human  powers  are  to  be  exercised 
to  their  full  strength,  if  possibilities  of  re-organization 
are  to  be  considered.  Success  in  failure  is  a higher  achieve- 
ment than  success  in  secure  success.  Mutuality  is  put 
to  the  true  test  if  there  may  be  a call  for  self-sacrifice  or 
for  adaptation  to  newer  needs.  This  is  a wide  vista, 
and  perhaps  it  opens  up  possibilities  which  are  beyond 
immediate  achievement.  Nevertheless,  the  principles  of 
industrial  welfare,  a science  and  an  art  only  in  its  infancy, 
must  find  sooner  or  later  that  such  problems  come  within 
the  range  of  investigation. 

We  can  gain  a swift  insight  into  the  philosophy  which 
underlies  the  issues  which  we  are  considering  if  we  cast 
our  minds  back  to  the  Middle  Ages.  There  we  see  a social 
structure  parallel  to  the  ecclesiastical  structure,  with  its 
pyramidal  form  having  definite  grades  and  ranks  each 
subservient  to  the  superior  rank,  each  accepting  its  inspira- 
tion and  its  guidance  from  the  rank  above,  all  being 
organized  in  one  completed  whole.  “ In  such  a social 
order,"  says  Rudolf  Eucken,  “ the  individual  members 
of  society  stood  together  in  close  independence,  and  as 
mere  units  could  do  nothing.  Consequently,  in  that 
period  the  economic  life  of  society  was  founded  upon  the 
conviction  that  men  singly  are  weak  and  in  need  of  help. 
Recognized  social  bodies  such  as  the  guilds  and  city  com- 
panies had  the  task  of  defending  the  citizens  and  of  pro- 
tecting them  from  harm.  Production  and  consumption 
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were  closely  inter-related,  fixed  limits  were  put  to  economic 
competition,  to  amass  unlimited  wealth  was  regarded  as 
an  act  of  injustice.  At  that  period,  life  from  one  end  to 
the  other  moved  on  circumscribed  lines,  and  regulations 
of  a transcendental  order  governed  all  practical  activity.” 

Welfare  work,  even  in  its  crudest  form,  is  some  sort  of 
reversion  to  the  underl3dng  spirit  of  such  an  organization 
of  society.  It  recognizes  the  pyramidal  form,  especially 
in  respect  to  the  responsibility  of  the  higher  strata  of  the 
pyramid : it  recognizes  the  weakness  and  the  dependence 
of  the  worker,  even  when  the  worker  imagines  himself 
corporately  to  be  strong  and  even  when  he  is  suspicious 
lest  his  strength  should  be  undermined : it  takes  an 
admittedly  spiritual  bond — spiritual  in  the  sense  that  it 
transcends  the  materialism  of  a merely  money  economy. 
It  is  true,  as  has  happened  in  many  instances  in  his- 
tory, the  votaries  of  welfare  work  ” do  not  know  what  they 
do.”  The  developments  from  the  fifteenth  century 
have  been  of  the  utmost  importance  and  man  had  to  pass 
through  the  severity  of  the  turmoils  and  strifes  of  the 
centuries.  Adam  Smith  tried  to  build  up  a social  organ- 
ism on  the  basis  of  the  division  of  labour  which  ” so  far 
from  causing  any  divorce  between  the  various  elements, 
binds  them,  in  fact,  more  closely  together.”  It  proved 
in  the  event  that  these  elements  did  not  bind  men  more 
closely  together.  Each  “ pursuing  his  own  interest  in 
his  own  way  ” was  not  a picture  of  a complex  industrial 
system.  ” In  this  system,”  to  quote  Eucken  again, 

there  is  no  recognition  of  any  inner  joy  in  the  work  or 
of  any  inner  development  in  human  life.”  It  is  just  at 
this  point  that  welfare  schemes  enter.  They  have  dis- 
covered, probably  without  knowing  the  fact,  the  weak 
spot  in  the  Adam  Smith  scheme.  They  have  discovered 
that  this  effort  “ to  increase  worker’s  economic  import- 
ance ” has  not  resulted  in  any  worthy  inspiration  or 
domination  of  life  as  a whole. 

Evidently,  therefore,  it  is  a principle  which  we  want. 
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The  practice,  on  an  empirical  basis,  of  the  economic  process 
may  develop  more  and  more  efficiencies,  may  adapt  itself 
to  varying  conditions,  but  it  does  not  present  a coherent 
whole  which  sees  a definite  fulfilment  of  a process  for  the 
ultimate  well-being  of  mankind.  In  the  search  for  this 
ultimate  aim  we  must  beware  of  taking  as  ends  what 
are  really  means  only  and  transitory  means.  Life  is  not 
merely  a matter  of  trade  unions,  or  of  joint  stock  com- 
panies, or  of  a thrifty  middle-class,  or  of  a leisured  ten 
thousand.  Nor  is  it  the  downfall  of  these  and  the  up- 
rising of  new  classes  at  the  cost  of  destructiveness  or  of 
dislocation.  There  lies  the  very  German  heresy  of  which 
Eucken  has  much  to  say,  “ the  consideration  that  only  a 
spiritual  aristocracy  had  part  or  lot  in  its  greatness  while 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  hardly  at  all  touched 
by  it,  with  the  result  that  from  those  intellectual  heights 
the  contradictions  of  actual  experience  were  rated  all  too 
low." 

At  least  the  establishment  of  welfare  systems  does  set 
out  to  serve  and  to  meet  " the  contradictions  of  actual 
experience."  It  is  no  criticism  to  point  to  their  defects. 
It  is  no  final  objection  to  urge  that  they  are  a reaction 
from  some  sort  of  emancipation.  If  certain  men  have 
seen  " the  red  light  " and  propose  to  guide  themselves 
accordingly  it  is  not  to  their  discredit.  At  least  it  is  fore- 
sight : at  least  it  recognizes  the  immensity  of  forces  which 
cannot  be  countered  by  other  forces,  but  must  be  led  and 
guided.  Where  they  have  been  at  fault  is  in  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  sought  the  underlying  principles  but 
have  just  groped  along  empirically  and  with  halting  and 
generally  timid  steps. 

We  shall  see  later  on  that  there  is  some  criticism  to  be 
offered  when  we  weigh  up  general  practice  in  the  terms 
of  the  principles  which  we  seem  to  have  discovered.  For 
the  present  we  shall  do  well  to  recognize  the  position  of 
this  apparently  small  movement  in  the  general  scheme 
of  industrial  history. 


CHAPTER  V 


WELFARE  IN  ITS  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

We  live  in  an  age  when  industrialism  is  being  attacked 
from  every  angle.  A strong  search-light  is  being  poured 
upon  it,  and  philosophers  of  all  kinds  are  declaring  that 
the  results  are  not  disappointing  merely,  but  that,  as  Mr. 
Penty  puts  it  in  his  new  book^  Towards  a Christian 
Sociology,  “ our  civilization  becomes  daily  more  unstable, 
and  the  end  is  in  sight.^’  Many  of  these  ardent  critics 
of  our  own  time  have  directed  our  attention  to  the  Middle 
Ages  where  they  find  much  that  made  life  beautiful  and 
which  we  seem  to  have  lost.  It  is  true  that  the  general 
tendency  of  thought  of  those  who  take  this  point  of  view 
IS  rather  to  underestimate  the  value  and  the  worth  of  our 
own  civilization,  nevertheless  we  owe  to  them  a great  debt 
for  the  searching  comparisons  which  they  have  made 
with  the  past  ages.  There  has  been  rather  too  much  com- 
placency with  mere  material  progress,  as  it  seemed  to  be. 
There  has  been  a disinclination  to  face  the  fact,  as  Mr. 
Baldwin  put  it,  that  our  industrial  civilization  may 
have  within  it  the  germs  of  its  own  decay."  A world 
which  seemed  to  be  advancing  in  its  civilization  as  evi- 
denced by  the  increasing  demand  for  manufactured  goods 
seems  now  to  be  approaching  a period  when  that  advance 
has  cried  a halt.  There  is  a danger  of  basing  a pessimistic 

philosophy  upon  what  may  prove  to  be  a temporary 
arrest. 

It  may  be  that  the  great  success  of  industrial  production 
in  meeting  the  demands  made  upon  it  by  the  war  must 
have  had  to  face  some  reaction.  Yet  we  must  not,  there- 
fore, shrink  from  the  comparison  with  the  Middle  Ages. 

If  human  life  was  held  in  higher  regard  at  that  time,  if 
there  were  features  of  human  relationship  which  bound 
men  together  more  loyally  than  they  are  bound  together 
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in  industrial  aggregations  we  may  have  something  to 
learn.  It  may  be,  too,  that  the  apparently  small  begin- 
ning which  is  attempted  by  the  welfare  movement  may 
be  a corrective,  or  may  tend  towards  being  a corrective, 
of  the  evils  which  the  comparison  may  reveal.  At  any 
rate  the  welfare  movement  is  immediate  and  practical. 
We  are  asked  sometimes  to  condemn  industrialism,  to 
check  the  use  of  machinery,  to  hand  over  the  control  to 
States  or  Municipalities  or  Guilds.  Such  proposals  have 
the  enormous  disadvantage  at  the  moment  that  while 
they  lead  to  angry  discussions  they  do  not  move  man- 
kind forward  except  towards  conflict.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  ultimate  solution  will  only  be  found  by  conflict. 
If  so  it  is  a sorry  outlook  for  mankind.  Where  the 
development  of  industry  has  paid  too  little  regard  to  the 
human  unit,  where  there  has  been  exploiting  of  advantage, 
where  there  has  been  indifference  to  the  warmth  and  the 
glow  of  human  association,  it  is  surely  possible  for  us  to 
direct  ourselves  towards  a change  and  that  direction  of 
ourselves  may  be  as  much  towards  the  past  as  towards 
the  future. 

We  can  gather  together  some  analyses  of  life  in  the 
Middle  Ages  as  given  to  us  by  the  type  of  search-light 
critic  to  whom  I have  referred  above.  Here  is  Mr.  Tawney, 
in  his  book.  The  Acquisitive  Society,  describing  what 
he  calls  “ mechanism,”  which  is  the  conception  of  men 
working  together  as  a machine  and  without  purpose  in 
any  moral  sense : ” The  rise  of  modern  economic  re- 
lations, which  may  be  dated  in  England  from  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  coincident  with  the 
growth  of  a political  theory  which  replaced  the  conception 
of  purpose  by  that  of  mechanism.”  ” The  conception 
of  men  as  united  to  each  other,  and  of  all  mankind  as 
united  to  God,  by  mutual  obligations  arising  from  their 
relation  to  a common  end,  ceased  to  be  impressed  upon 
men’s  minds,  when  Church  and  State  withdrew  from  the 
centre  of  social  life  to  its  circumference.  Vaguely 
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conceived  and  imperfectly  realized,  it  had  been  the  keystone 
holding  together  the  social  fabric.  What  remained  when 
the  keystone  of  the  arch  was  removed  was  private  rights 
and  private  interests,  the  materials  of  a society  rather 
than  a society  itself.  These  rights  and  interests  were 
the  natural  order  which  had  been  distorted  by  the  ambi- 
tions of  kings  and  priests,  and  which  emerged  when  the 
artificial  super-structure  disappeared,  because  they  were 
the  creation,  not  of  men,  but  of  Nature  herself.  They 
had  been  regarded  in  the  past  as  relative  to  some  public 
purpose,  whether  religion  or  national  welfare.  Hence- 
forward they  were  thought  to  be  absolute  and  indefensible 
and  to  stand  by  their  own  virtue. “ But  when  the 
criterion  of  function  is  forgotten,  the  only  criterion  which 
remains  is  that  of  wealth,  and  an  acquisitive  society 
reverences  the  possession  of  wealth,  as  a Functional 
Society  would  honour,  even  in  the  person  of  the  humblest 
and  most  laborious  craftsman,  the  arts  of  creation." 

These  quotations  may  be  taken  as  indications  of  the 
modern  criticism  of  an  industrial  society  in  comparison 
with  a society  based  upon  the  recognition  of  personal 
functions.  The  development  of  the  welfare  movement 
may  perhaps  do  something  to  restore  the  balance.  Cer- 
tainly it  does  not  have  regard  to  interests  and  rights  of 
dominant  authorities  as  being  absolute  and  indefeasible. 
It  is  only  a new  movement ; it  has  not  as  yet  been  thought 
out  philosophically,  but  no  one  can  say  of  it  in  any  of  its 
forms  that  it  fails  to  have  regard  to  the  personality  of  the 
worker.  It  does  not  take  up  a high  line  such  as  “ work 
for  service  and  not  for  profits,"  for  it  is  placed  in  an  age 
when  life  means  profits,  and  even  the  strictest  interpre- 
tations of  Just  Price  allowed  some  margin  for  the 
reward  of  enterprise.  The  point  is  that  at  the  heart  of 
the  welfare  movement  is  something  which  has  a kinship 
with  the  conception  of  relationship  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  loss  of  which  is  attracting  more  attention  to-day  than 
ever  before. 
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We  may  obtain  another  glance  at  the  Middle  Ages  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Penty,  whose  book,  Towards  a Christian 
Sociology,  is  an  equally  severe  indictment  of  the  method 
of  society  which  we  may  call  Industrialism : ‘‘  However 
much  room  there  may  be  for  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
precise  measure  of  success  that  followed  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  mediaeval  principles  of  social  organization,  there  is 
no  room  for  doubt  as  to  what  the  exact  nature  of  the  prin- 
ciples really  were.  The  central  one  was  that  of  Function, 
to  which  the  organization  of  the  Church,  the  monarchy, 
the  feudal  system,  and  the  guilds  alike  conformed.  The 
principle  of  Function  was  defined  in  the  twelfth  century  by 
John  of  Salisbury  as  the  principle  " that  a well-ordered 
constitution  consists  in  the  proper  apportionment  of 
functions  to  members  and  in  the  apt  condition,  strength 
and  composition  of  each  and  every  member ; that  all 
members  must  in  their  functions  supplement  and  support 
each  other,  never  losing  sight  of  the  weal  of  the  others, 
and  feeling  pain  in  the  harm  that  is  done  to  another.’ 
The  mediaeval  king  was  not,  as  popular  opinion  supposes, 
a capricious  ruler  possessing  almost  unlimited  authority. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  subject  to  the  law.  He  held  his 
authority  on  the  supposition  that  he  would  administer 
justice,  while  the  right  of  rebellion  against  the  ruler  who 
abused  his  position  was  freely  maintained  by  all  political 
thinkers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  supported  by  the  Church, 
which,  in  those  days,  was  in  a position  to  make  things  very 
unpleasant  for  any  monarch  who  put  himself  above  the  law.” 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  subtle  changes  which 
we  have  noticed  in  the  attitude  towards  the  economic 
laws  generally  held  to  be  dominant  for  two  centuries,  do 
indicate  some  sort  of  return  to  the  mediaeval  conception 
of  mutual  responsibility..  The  very  coldness  and  mechanism 
of  the  industrial  relationship,  against  which  so  many  writers 
of  to-day  are  making  their  protest,  are  evils  which  the 
welfare  movement  has  set  out  to  combat.  There  is  no 
definite  philosophy  of  welfare  in  the  sense  that  it  aims  at 
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economic  redistribution  in  any  shape  or  form.  But  for 
all  that  I think  it  can  be  shown  that  in  spirit  it  does  set 
out  to  check  tendencies  which  all  men  would  admit  to  be 
harmful  to  the  body  corporate. 

We  can  find  even  further  evidence  from  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  Hartley  Withers.  He  is  defending  profits,  or  at 
least  he  is  showing  the  errors  in  the  present  tendency 
towards  looking  censoriously  not  only  at  undue  profits  but 
at  any  profits  at  all.  He  points  out  that  “ if  the  wage- 
earners  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century  had  been  as 
well  able  as  the  employers  to  calculate  the  strength  of 
their  own  position,  and  as  well  equipped  to  insist  on  fair 
treatment  by  refusing  to  work  unless  it  was  conceded  ; 
and  if  the  employers  had  had  vision  and  had  recognized 
that  starvation  wages  and  intolerable  conditions  in  the 
works  and  factories  might  mean  quick  profits  and  big 
fortunes,  but  would  leave  behind  a legacy  of  bitterness 
that  would  for  generations  hinder  and  perhaps  finally 
destroy  British  trade  ; if  these  things  had  only  been  so, 
then  there  need  have  been  no  horrors  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  and  the  policy  of  leaving  industry  to  regulate 
itself  might  have  been  able  to  work.” 

It  is  difficult  to  meet  the  argument  that  the  adoption 
of  the  welfare  point  of  view  has  come  so  late  in  the  day 
and  only  when  the  organization  of  the  workers  has  been 
strong  enough  to  formulate  demands.  I do  not  think  that 
in  the  bulk  of  cases  where  such  a scheme  has  been  adopted 
that  it  has  been  adopted  out  of  fear  or  under  pressure. 
Mr.  Withers’  point  seems  to  me  to  be  that  it  was  not 
freedom  of  enterprise  itself  which  brought  the  evils  but 
freedom  of  enterprise  accompanied  by  lack  of  insight. 
That  there  is  truth  in  the  contention  is  beyond  doubt, 
but  I think  it  lays  undue  emphasis  upon  the  intellectual 
side.  What  was  wanted  was  moral  warmth.  Knowledge 
of  itself  was  insufficient,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  owners  did  recognize  that  there  were  starvation  wages 
and  intolerable  conditions  but  that  they  expected  the 
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ordinary  laws  of  supply  and  demand  to  produce  the  remedy. 
In  short,  they  were  trusting  to  knowledge.  They  were, 
as  employers,  mere  purchasers  of  labour.  It  was  not  that 
they  did  not  pay  a reasonable  price  for  the  commodity 
which  they  purchased,  but  that  they  did  not  grasp  the 
moral  relationship  which  should  subsist  between  two 
persons  (or  more  than  two)  who  were  combined  in  giving 
the  same  service  to  the  world.  They  did  not  realize,  in 
the  words  quoted  above,  “ common  purpose.”  “ It  is  the 
principles  which  men  accept  as  the  basis  of  their  social 
organization  which  matter,”  says  Mr.  Tawney,  and  we  can 
accept  the  statement  for  our  guidance. 

Thus  it  is  my  contention  that  within  the  confines  of  what 
is  scornfully  called  the  capitalistic  system  ” there  is  room 
for  that  very  revival  of  interest  and  of  mutual  purpose 
which  too  often  are  said  only  to  be  achievable  by  some 
gigantic  overthrow.  More  than  that,  it  is  my  contention 
that  the  movement  towards  the  frank  recognition  of  the 
mutuality  of  those  who  give  their  toil  to  the  enterprise  and 
those  who  accept  that  toil  in  the  spirit  of  safeguarding  the 
welfare  of  those  who  toil,  is  the  beginning  of  what  may 
prove  to  be  a tremendous  change.  To  those  who  ask  why 
it  should  be  so  late  in  history  I venture  to  point  out  that 
the  slow  discipline  of  the  process  of  time  needs  to  bring 
many  aspects  to  our  view  before  we  can  see  the  possibility 
of  constructing  a human  organization.  The  world  had  to 
learn  that  there  was  wealth  with  which  it  had  been  endowed. 
It  had  to  wrestle  with  Nature  for  her  products.  The 
agonizingly  slow  process  of  scientific  discovery  had  to  reach 
fulfilment — if  indeed  it  ever  will  reach  fulfilment.  Looking 
back  on  the  200  years  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  incon- 
ceivable that  these  discoveries  would  have  been  made  by 
any  corporate  association  of  man  deliberately  designed  to 
that  end.  But  we  are  learning  now  that  the  next  discovery 
is  to  discover  the  true  use  of  these  achievements  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind ; we  have  reached  the  period  of 
application  and  of  appreciation. 
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It  is  possible  that  what  seems  to  be  a merely  ameliorative 
movement,  designed  to  remove  this  or  that  small  difficulty, 
may  in  truth  be  something  of  far  greater  moment.  At 
least  that  is  how  I regard  it.  We  may,  indeed,  be  on  the 
way  towards  very  considerable  re-arrangement  within 
industry.  The  world,  and  especially  the  American  world, 
is  much  too  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  such  reconstruction. 
In  truth  if  we  are  to  avoid  disastrous  attempts  at  recon- 
struction we  shall  do  well  to  consider  to  what  extent,  by 
a modification  of  the  spirit  which  informs  industry  to-day, 
we  can  adapt  our  methods  to  newer  needs.  It  is  this  which 
is  the  fundamental  principle  of  industrial  welfare.  It  is  a 
spirit  and  not  a method.  It  seeks  methods  more  suitable 
to  its  expression  but  no  one  method  is  its  final  expression. 
It  seeks  a spiritual  relationship  between  owner  and  manager 
and  between  manager  and  worker  which  will  always  be 
developing  and  binding  the  apparently  rival  interests 
more  closely  together.  It  has  regard  for  something  more 
than  seeking  for  itself  the  maximum  reward  irrespective 
of  the  reward  due  to  the  other  partner.  Nor  will  it  be 
contented  with  moderate  achievements,  with  standard 
achievements,  with  dead-leveldom  of  achievement.  It  goes 
right  back  to  the  days  before  the  industrial  revolution,  for 
while  it  accepts  aggregation  and  organization  which  would 
seem,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  neglect  the  individual,  in  very 
truth  it  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  individual. 
For  it  puts  the  sacredness  of  his  physical  and  intellectual 
welfare  in  the  foreground.  In  short,  it  brings  us  a little 
way  nearer  to  the  mediaeval  ideal,  which  is  that  all  organ- 
ization is  to  the  end  of  perfecting  the  individual  and  knows 
no  other  end. 

In  a sense,  therefore,  it  is  true  to  say  that  industry  sets 
out  to  do  something  more  than  to  produce  articles.  Its 
aim  is  to  serve  mankind,  and  in  the  production  of  articles 
to  add  to  the  skill  and  efficiency  and  worth  in  human  ser- 
vice of  those  who  produce.  The  criticism  of  industry  that 
it  is  not  natural,  that  in  some  sense  agriculture  is  worthier 
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of  man’s  efforts,  falls  to  the  ground  when  we  remember 
that  the  industrial  process  is  merely  the  means  whereby  the 
universal  productions  of  the  earth  may  be  universalized. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  process  of  industry  which  extends  the 
needs  of  man,  not  in  themselves  as  a final  achievement, 
but  in  order  that  man  may  co-operate  with  all  the  products 
of  man  and  nature  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  It  has  to 
be  admitted  that  the  process  has  been  ruthless,  that  for 
a century  and  a half  the  ultimate  aim  has  been  more  evident 
than  the  immediate  aim,  that  there  was  a search  for 
ultimate  welfare  but  often  at  the  cost  of  immediate  welfare. 

The  principles  of  industrial  welfare,  as  we  have  tried  to 
state  them,  are  a corrective  of  this  long  tendency.  They 
tell  us  that  it  is  possible  to  ask  too  great  a sacrifice  for 
ultimate  good.  They  tell  us  that  in  exacting  this  sacrifice 
we  have  often  blundered,  that  we  have  sought  economy 
in  production  in  the  most  foolish  and  short-sighted  way, 
and  that  by  so  doing  we  have  given  birth  to  theories  and 
suggestions  which,  while  pretending  to  find  a short-cut  to 
the  ultimate  welfare,  might  probably  bring  the  whole 
complicated  structure  down  about  our  ears. 

The  philosophy  of  welfare  is  a process  of  exploration  as 
to  whether  there  is  some  better  way,  some  way  in  which 
what  may  be  called  the  discipline  of  difficulties  can  be  used 
to  man’s  betterment.  It  avoids  such  an  interpretation  of 
welfare  as  would  weaken  man’s  sense  of  the  contribution 
which  he  is  to  make,  for  here  lies  one  of  the  prevalent  errors 
of  the  day. 

Partly  due  to  past  tyrannies  and  to  past  errors,  systems 
of  industrial  welfare  have  been  adopted  which  would  seem 
to  thrust  welfare  downward  upon  the  workers  without 
asking  them  to  rise  or  in  any  way  to  make  effort  to  rise. 
There  is  a distinction,  and  it  is  largely  a historical  distinc- 
tion, between  evils  which  have  arisen  from  blind  domina- 
tion in  the  past,  with  its  crude  conception  of  the  worker  as 
a detached  person  who  finishes  his  work  and  takes  away 
such  reward  as  blind  domination  chooses  to  give  him  on 
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the  one  hand,  and  those  evils  on  the  other  hand  which  arise 
from  a sullen  protest  on  the  side  of  the  worker  against  a 
domination  which  to  him  seems  to  be  exploitation.  The 
former  evils  are  not  likely  to  arise  again  ; we  have  learned 
that  the  worker  is  not  to  be  separated  from  his  work.  We 
have  learned,  I think,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  Greek  word, 
a sympathy  with  the  worker,  and,  apart  from  this,  it  is 
certain  that  we  have  learned  that  work  is  more  efficient 
and  more  profitable  (in  the  widest  sense)  if  the  human  side 
of  it  is  taken  into  full  account.  The  latter  evils  which  I have 
mentioned  still  obtain.  They  are  more  widespread  to-day 
than  ever.  There  is  suspicion  so  ready  to  display  itself 

that  efforts  to  meet  it  only  succeed  in  inciting  further 
suspicion. 

It  is  to  this  that  the  principles  of  industrial  welfare  must 
be  applied.  The  enthusiast  for  industrial  success  needs 
carefully  to  consider  in  what  way  he  can  apply  the  prin- 
ciples so  that  the  full  trust  and  confidence  of  both  sides 
can  meet  in  mutual  endeavour.  For  this  reason  the  trade 
union  difficulties  to  which  I have  referred  will  need  facing. 
We  are  too  ready  to  believe  that  a handful  of  demagogues, 
by  means  of  stirring  oratory,  have  brought  these  difficulties 
in  our  way  and  that  the  mute  and  meek  workers  have 
obeyed  their  injunctions  though  silently  protesting.  Not 
m this  way  have  vast  movements  been  inspired.  The  basic 
fact  is  that  there  has  been  suspicion  and  we  must  frankly 
admit  that  there  has  been  just  suspicion.  If  industry  is  to 
make  progress  it  will  call  for  a spiritual  reconstruction  in 
which  there  may  be  suspicion — ^for  human  nature  is  there — 
but  that  suspicion  will  be  put  to  the  test  of  mutuality  in  en- 
deavour, and  this  one  counter-agent  will  prevail  in  the  end. 

The  principles  of  industrial  welfare  may  thus  be  summed 
up  as  those  principles  which  seek  the  best  in  those  men  and 
women  who  give  up  their  lives  to  the  industry,  and  having 
sought  the  best  they  strive  to  encourage  its  growth  and  its 
use  in  the  industry  that,  in  turn,  each  man  and  each  woman 
may  reap  the  due  reward. 

5— (1876) 
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MORAL  INDUSTRIALISM 

“ Work  is  prayer/'  It  is  an  old  proverb,  but  it  contains 
the  germ  of  the  whole  truth  of  moral  industrialism.  What 
I mean  by  moral  industrialism,  therefore,  is  that  work  into 
which  a man. can  throw  his  soul.  Most  of  us  have  come 
across  cases  in  our  lives  where  young  men  and  young 
women  have  declared  themselves  to  be  contemptuous 
towards  their  daily  work  and  have  expressed  their  deter- 
mination to  find  work  into  which  they  can  throw  such 
reserves  of  heart  and  mind  and  soul  as  they  have  known 
themselves  to  have  held  backward.  It  has  to  be  admitted 
at  once  that  modern  methods  of  mass  production  and 
minute  sub-division,  greatly  intensified  by  the  war,  make  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  say  to  such  persons  that  they  should 
throw  heart  and  mind  and  soul  into  their  ordinary  avoca- 
tions. Nor  is  it  quite  satisfactory  to  say  that  leisure 
affords  full  opportunity  for  the  great  surrender. 

It  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  psychological  disadvantage 
of  extreme  monotony  in  work  lies  not  only  in  respect  of  the 
work  itself  but  in  respect  of  the  deadening  influence  which 
it  exercises  upon  capacities  for  initiative  and  enjoyment 
as  a result  of  initiative.  Yet  the  cultivation  of  the  cor- 
porate sense  does  offer  a means  of  escape.  It  is  still  true 
of  industry  in  the  main  that  it  is  only  an  aggregation  of 
separated  particles.  Just  as  there  is  no  loneliness  like 
loneliness  in  London  so  there  is  no  monotony  to  compare 
with  the  industrial  monotony  which  obtains  in  a vast 
factory  where  there  is  no  corporate  life  at  all.  The  emo- 
tional values  have  an  enormous  influence  upon  these  psy- 
chological features  of  industry.  I am  not  discounting  for 
a moment  the  importance  of  psychological  research,  but 
I have  found  cases  where  an  underestimate  of  the  emotional 
or  ethical  aspects  has  led  to  inaccurate  results.  The 
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tendency  at  the  moment  is  rather  towards  a reaction  against 
the  stream  of  sentiment  which  was  outpoured  on  the  sub- 
ject of  monotonous  work  in  industry.  But  neither  the 
sentimental  school  nor  the  ultra-psychological  school— so 
to  speak — seem  to  me  to  have  proved  their  case.  I think 
we  must  strive  to  give  some  change  of  work,  even  at  the 
cost  of  apparent  efficiency. 

But  even  more  important  than  this  is  the  association  of 
men  and  women  together  in  voluntary  groups.  I saw  this 
system  tried  at  a midland  factory  where  I should  say  that 
the  work  was  the  most  monotonous  I have  ever  seen.  The 
factory  was  rather  noisy,  and  though  the  actual  work  did 
not  render  conversation  unnecessary,  for  the  work  was  of 
the  severest  automatic  kind,  yet  noise  prevented  any 
conversation.  The  management  of  that  factory  was 
amazed  at  the  improvement  in  the  results  which  followed 
the  voluntary  grouping.  Girls  who  knew  each  other  sat 
side  by  side.  They  scarcely  spoke,  but  they  felt  the 
presence  of  a friend.  More  than  that  in  cases  where  a little 
rift  had  come  in  the  friendship,  they  preferred  the 
propinquity  to  continue  rather  than  sit  next  to  a stranger. 

It  seems  to  me  to  prove  that  there  is  a common-sense 
handling  of  human  characteristics  to  which  we  shall  come 
as  soon  as  we  clear  our  minds  of  the  obsession  that  we  are 
dealing  with  masses  of  individuals,  as  like  as  peas,  and 
only  of  interest  to  us  in  respect  of  the  units  of  work  they 
offer  us.  A case  for  grouping,  for  the  cultivation  of  human 
relationships,  will  have  its  influence  upon  leisure  occupa- 
tions. The  industry  in  this  country  which,  in  my  opinion, 
stands  first  in  the  artistic  and  intellectual  quality  of  the 
leisure-work  of  its  members  is  the  industry  which  stands 
first  in  the  cohesion  of  its  corporate  life.  It  has  to  be  said 
that  the  ordinary  ideals  of  trade  unionism  have  not  assisted 
in  the  development  of  this  corporate  spirit.  Just  as  we 
see  sullenness  in  respect  of  welfare  movements  when  these 
are  not  the  evidence  of  a corporate  spirit,  so  we  see  sullen- 
ness in  respect  of  trade  union  action.  It  is  of  no  avail  to 
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Speak  censoriously  of  the  trade  unionism  of  the  past  for  its 
over-emphasis  upon  materialistic  ideals,  for  an  impartial 
judge  is  bound  to  say  that  the  blame  does  not  rest  upon  the 
trade  unions.  Nevertheless  the  results  of  that  over- 
emphasis are  evident.  The  younger  generation  has  its 
industrial  ideals,  usually  what  we  are  pleased  to  regard  as 
extreme.  It  demands  various  corporate  ownerships  or 
controls,  but  it  never  seems  to  expect  the  trade  unions  to 
rise  to  such  undertakings.  There  is  significance  in  this 
fact,  for  it  points  to  a yearning  for  association  in  work 
which  will  give  play  to  emotions  as  well  as  to  intellect. 

There  are  those  who  take  the  extreme  view  that  Indus- 
trialism cannot  be  moralized.  Here  is  Mr.  Penty’s 
proposal  (Towards  a Christian  Sociology)  that  a tax  should 
be  put  “ upon  all  the  goods  produced  by  means  of  the 
sub-division  of  labour  and  the  use  of  such  machinery  as 
conflicts  with  the  claims  of  personality  and  art,  which 
taxation  should  increase  year  by  year  until  all  such  industry 
ceased  to  exist."  This  is  an  heroic  proposal.  If  we  apply 
it  to  the  production  of  books  we  shall  see  the  difflculty. 
No  doubt  there  is  something  beautiful  in  the  hand-bound 
volume,  fragrant  of  morocco,  with  its  beautiful  type.  But 
there  is  also  something  beautiful  in  the  idea  that  science 
is  able  to  reproduce  thousands  and  thousands  of  copies 
of  the  treasures  of  all  time  and  that  they  can  be  sold 
cheaply.  If  we  really  intend  to  substitute  the  quantitative 
standard  by  a qualitative  standard  we  may  inflict  a 
serious  loss  on  the  world  ; we  may  be  driven  back  to  the 
attitude  that  thought  and  aestheticism  are  for  the  few 
only  and  that  the  multitude  must  not  be  led  even  to  think 
that  it  thinks.  There  is  always  the  danger  of  forgetting 
that  the  power  and  the  opportunity  of  criticizing  the  present 
social  system  are  among  the  most  precious  gifts  of  that 
system. 

The  dissemination  of  literature  which  is  uncensored,  save 
only  as  regards  decency,  is  a human  trust  which  marks  an 
advance,  in  spite  of  its  manifest  disadvantages,  and  we  are 
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not  likely  to  appreciate  that  advance  at  its  proper  value 
until  we  conjecture — as  we  readily  can  conjecture— a social 
system  under  which  no  criticism  of  that  system  would  be 
tolerated.  On  these  grounds  we  may  well  hesitate  to 
believe  that  humanity  will  check  the  use  of  machinerv 
merely  in  order  that  handicraft  may  take  its  place.  We 
have  come  to  a kind  of  hitch  in  the  continued  progress  of 
cheapness.  No  doubt  there  were  some  evils  to  be  met. 
Yet  in  the  main  joint  production  for  more  efficient  pro- 
duction and  thus  for  cheaper  sales  to  the  community  had 
its  element  of  value.  We  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the 
time  when  only  the  very  few  knew  the  comfort  and  the 
convenience  of  a carpet.  Certainly  the  sneer  at  the 
working  man  s parlour  and  his  piano  is  only  the  sneer  of 
the  superficial. 

A moralized  industrialism  will  face  the  world  with  a 
moralized  product,  produced  morally,  and  with  a moral 
reaction  on  the  mutual  relationship  between  those  who 
produce.  It  will  find  itself  face  to  face  with  many  per- 
plexing issues.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  issue  of  all  is 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  industry  shall  or  shall  not 
continue.  If  no  profit  is  being  made,  or  if  there  is  a loss, 
it  seems  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  it  is  the  moral  duty 
of  the  employer  to  continue.  Yet  there  are  many  instances 
where  owner-employers  accept  it  as  their  duty,  and  where 
they  surrender  all  wages  of  management.  It  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  which  have  to  be  faced  in  respect  of  the  question 
of  corporate  ownership  that  in  such  circumstances  corporate 
ownership — State  or  municipal  or  limited  liability — is  less 
likely  to  be  stirred  by  moral  considerations  than  is  personal 
ownership  or  a corporate  ownership  by  a few  persons. 
The  issue  as  to  whether  an  industry  shall  or  shall  not 
continue  thus  becomes  in  the  balance  an  estimate  of  the 
moral  injury  to  workpeople  by  cessation  or  a moral  injury 
to  industry  by  continuing,  for  it  is  something  less  than 
healthy  that  articles  should  be  produced  by  an  act  of  pro- 
duction which  is  not  beneficial  to  all  concerned.  Nor  is 
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this  to  forget  the  central  fact  that  moral  industrialism  will 
recognize  a level  of  wages  and  of  conditions  below  which  it 
dare  not  go,  even  to  keep  an  industry  intact. 

The  quotation  from  Mr.  Hartley  Withers,  given  in  the 
previous  chapter,  is  valuable  as  showing  that,  as  he  says 
later  on,  “ the  economic  struggle  is  so  far  from  being  a 
purely  ruthless  and  self-centred  warfare  that  it  can  only 
be  carried  on  successfully  by  skilful  attention  to  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  purchasing  community.  That  the  pur- 
chasing community  often  makes  a quite  tragically  deplor- 
able use  of  its  buying  power,  and  pours  profits  into  the 
pockets  of  those  who  supply  it  with  silly  worthless  rubbish 
is  a fact  which  cannot  be  ignored  ; but  that  is  the  fault 
not  of  the  profit  system  but  of  the  buying  public."  Thus 
we  see  several  moral  restraints  on  the  owner-employer. 
There  are  limits  to  his  right  to  pay  low  wages  and  to  insist 
upon  unsatisfactory  conditions  ; there  are  moral  limits 
to  his  power  to  cajole  the  community  into  purchasing,  for 
he  must  wait  upon  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  community. 
Now  if  we  add  to  this  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  initiative 
towards  establishing  a moral  relationship  between  himself 
and  the  workpeople  and  between  them  as  a group  (including 
himself)  and  the  group  of  consumers  we  are  beginning  to 
see  the  full  vista  of  moral  industrialism.  Probably  it 
means  that  once  the  conception  of  moral  responsibility 
enters,  as  it  does  with  any  welfare  system  at  all,  no  matter 
how  simple  and  humble  it  may  be,  the  whole  atmosphere 
changes.  We  cannot  picture  an  industry  with  a clean  and 
healthy  atmosphere  as  between  directors  and  workpeople 
stooping  to  trick  or  to  deceive  the  public.  There  is  a 
contagion  of  good  as  there  is  of  evil. 

But  even  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  to  be  operative 
and  to  be  contagious  it  must  be  sincere.  It  is  probably 
at  this  point  that  very  considerable  harm  has  been  done  to 
the  welfare  movement.  Any  tendency  to  advertise  good- 
ness usually  gives  the  world  a shock.  It  is  not  a mere 
accident  in  the  psychology  of  human  nature  that 
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love-making  chooses  secret  places.  It  is  not  that  we  are 
ashamed  of  our  emotions  but  that  we  regard  them  as 
sacred.  Elaborated  schemes  of  industrial  welfare,  noised 
abroad,  have  done  more  to  check  a general  movement 
towards  moral  industrialism  than  all  the  attacks  of  cynics 
or  of  critics.  The  very  fact  that  they  are  noised  abroad 
tempts  humanity  to  doubt  their  genuineness.  In  this 
aspect  the  movement  has  spread  too  rapidly.  It  is  in 
danger  itself  of  being  mechanistic  the  while  it  protests 
against  the  mechanistic.  It  has  outgrown  its  roots. 

Again  and  again  we  hear  it  said  that  welfare  methods  are 
useful  for  diverting  the  minds  of  the  workers  or  for  pro- 
ducing a better  output.  Both  of  these  are  legitimate 
objects,  but  if  the  aim  is  direct  the  object  will  not  be 
achieved.  The  moralized  industrialism  which  manifests 
itself  to  us  at  present  as  welfare  work  must  be  done  sin- 
cerely and  earnestly  as  a method  of  encouraging  a changed 
relationship  and  at  the  base  of  it  must  be  the  frank  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  a changed  relationship  demands  the 
consent  of  both  parties.  It  takes  two  to  end  or  to  make 
a quarrel.  We  need  to  be  very  open-minded  as  regards 
future  vistas.  It  will  be  well,  too,  in  respect  of  those 
future  vistas  if  it  is  remembered  that  both  sides  are  being 
prepared. 

In  the  history  of  management  in  the  past  few  years 
there  have  been  immense  changes.  No  longer  is  it  the 
easy  autocratic  control  which  it  was  in  the  Victorian  age, 
with  expanding  markets  and  decreasing  costs.  The  very 
acceptance  of  a theory  of  moral  industrialism,  no  matter 
how  vague,  adds  immensely  to  the  responsibilities  of 
management,  for  there  is  conscience — the  individual  and  the 
group  conscience — ^to  be  faced,  there  are  questions  of 
rivalry,  often  international  rivalry,  to  be  taken  into  account, 
and  sometimes  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  course  of  action 
is  ultimately  best  for  the  welfare  of  those  whose  lives 
depend  upon  the  industry.  Of  one  thing  we  are  certain, 
and  that  is  that  we  cannot  trust  to  economic  laws.  The 
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human  mind  and  soul  are  much  too  complex  in  their 
response  to  goodwill  in  leadership  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  guided  and  controlled  by  a mere  cash  nexus.  Nor  shall 
we  fall  into  the  counter  error  of  thinking  that  because  we 
have  discovered  the  need  for  a moral  industrialism  we  can 
despise  the  advance  of  knowledge.  We  must  not  substitute 
faith  for  efficiency  in  this  or  in  any  other  department  of 
human  action.  But  there  is  a stimulus  of  moral  purpose 
which  can  be  given  to  efficiency  and  by  which  it  is  inspired 
more  definitely  from  the  human  point  of  view.  We  must 
deal  more  fully  with  this  point  under  the  heading  of  The 
Ethics  of  Industry.  What  we  are  concerned  to  emphasize 
at  the  present  moment  is  that  the  problem  of  industrial 
welfare  is  not  a new  problem.  It  was  neglected  for  two 
centuries,  but  that  was  not  because  the  problem  was  not 
recognized,  but  because  the  method  of  seeking  industrial 
welfare  was  understood  to  be  the  method  of  rigorous 
competition.  It  may  be  that  there  is  truth  in  this,  that 
the  fig-tree  which  cumbereth  the  ground  is  to  be  cut  down. 
There  must  be  no  sheltering  behind  moral  purpose  as  a 
defence  against  the  rigour  of  life.  To  set  out  carefully  to 
let  deep  spiritual  desires  for  general  welfare  have  their  full 
influence,  to  place  men  before  the  goods  which  are  being 
prepared  for  men,  to  look  fearlessly  to  the  future  as  being 
the  fulfilment  of  all  the  aims  and  hopes  of  men  of  good 
purpose,  to  use  welfare  methods  conditioned  by  such 
resolves — thus,  I would  say,  can  we  all  be  social  reformers. 
In  Mr.  Penty's  words,  we  shall  “ design  from  the  roof  ” 
(spiritual  values),  and  “ build  from  the  foundations  ” 
(material  problems). 
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METHODS  OF  WELFARE  SUPERVISION 

So  far  we  have  looked  at  ultimate  issues.  We  have  been 
seeking  fundamental  principles  not  with  the  object  of  being 
content  with  the  discovery  of  such  principles  but  with  the 
wider  object  of  discovering  what  is  their  effective  value, 
that  is  to  say,  what  is  the  direction  of  the  momentum  which 
they  are  likely  to  give  to  the  tendencies  of  the  time.  All 
this,  of  course,  is  conjecture,  but  it  is  conjecture  which  is 
of  vital  value.  Empiricism  has  its  dangers  if  we  do  not 
enlighten  it  by  an  attempt  to  correlate  it  to  its  ultimate 
bearings.  In  this  sense  there  is  no  empiricism.  What  we 
do  now  has  its  eternal  values.  The  little  deeds  of  the 
common  day  “ reach  to  the  stars.”  If  we  look  at  our  empi- 
rical work  in  this  perspective  we  may  see  new  conceptions 
of  its  value.  Even  if  we  are  wrong  in  our  estimate  of  the 
ultimate  values  the  estimate  itself  is  a valuable  exercise. 
It  corrects  an  empirical  action  in  two  ways  and  these  in  a 
sense  are  contrary.  On  the  one  hand,  it  shows  us  the 
insignificance  of  empirical  action  in  relation  to  the  more 
distant  final  causes.  It  is  one  thing  to  light  Ridley’s 
candle  ; it  is  another  thing  to  estimate  it  as  setting  flame 
to  the  centuries.  On  the  other  hand,  it  shows  us  the 
significance  of  empirical  action.  It  reveals  to  us  the  chain 
of  causation.  It  realizes  that  while  the  day-by-day 
schemes,  in  themselves,  are  apparently  of  small  account, 
yet  that  they  cumulate  to  an  end.  The  parallel  of  the 
trickling  rivulet  is  of  enlightening  interest.  A stone  may 
deflect  it  and  that  deflection  may  mean  ultimately  that  the 
river  finds  a different  watershed.  So  while  we  have 
striven  to  find  an  ethics  of  industry  it  must  not  mean  that 
we  are  blind  to  immediate  issues  in  the  practical  realm. 
The  crystallization  of  our  thought  into  practice  is  a 
clarifying  process  for  the  thought  itself. 
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With  this  in  our  mind  we  turn  to  look  at  the  practice  of 
welfare  work  in  industry.  It  has  not  been  systematized 
on  the  grand  scale.  Happily  there  are  many  different 
methods  and  many  different  appreciations  of  the  value 
of  those  methods.  It  is  all  for  gain  in  the  evolving  process 
that  there  should  be  these  wide  differences.  Probably  as 
time  goes  on  the  differences  will  be  even  more  wide.  That, 
too,  will  be  an  advantage.  At  the  basis  of  all  the  schemes,' 
no  matter  how  they  differ,  is  some  conception  of  the 
greater  dignity  of  man.  He  is  not  a mere  machine  or 
instrument.  He  performs  his  functions,  but  over  and 
above  those  functions  he  is.  Accordingly  we  may  say, 
with  some  positiveness,  that  enlightened  welfare  work  will 
put  this  in  the  first  place.  It  wiil  care  for  physical  health 
by  ventilation,  sanitation  and  lighting  of  the  most  suitable 
kind  it  can  obtain,  and  by  encouraging  the  provision  of 
canteens.  It  will  care  for  mental  health  in  the  careful 
study  of  all  psychological  factors,  the  effect  of  repetition  ’’ 
movements,  of  monotony  in  all  its  forms,  of  prolonged 
standing,  and  of  deleterious  influences  such  as  arise  from 
unnecessarily  drab  surroundings.  There  is,  at  least,  one 
case  where  an  entirely  new  factory  was  built  in  order  to 
provide  tolerable  conditions. 

When  this  study  is  attempted  there  are  questions  to  be 
asked.  How  is  it  regarded  by  the  worker  ? Does  he  stand 
sullenly  aside  while  his  welfare  is  safeguarded,  utterly 
heedless  of  its  value  to  him  and  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
fact  that  if  it  is  to  help  him  he,  too,  must  rise.  “ Come  to 
thine  own  aid,"  is  Chaucer’s  benediction  to  all  who  are 
affected  by  welfare  work.  If  the  fundamental  principles, 
as  we  have  attempted  to  discover  them,  are  to  govern  this 
new  attitude  of  employer  to  employed,  it  must  be  said  so 
plainly  as  to  be  beyond  any  misunderstanding  that,  too 
often,  as  welfare  work  is  done  in  our  time,  it  is  done  too 
much  by  the  employer  as  his  primary  responsibility.  It 
may  be  an  ultimate  disaster.  It  may  be  a pauperization 
of  mind  and  of  soul.  Of  course  someone  must  make  a 
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beginning,  and  there  are  employers  who  have  been  far- 
seeing  enough  to  realize  that  it  is  their  duty  to  give  this 
new  movement  a stimulus — but  no  more  than  a stimulus. 
That  is  the  true  spirit.  How  it  is  to  be  done  will  differ 
in  different  circumstances,  but  at  least  it  should  be  made 
clear  from  the  outset  that  it  is  only  a stimulus,  that  sanita- 
tion and  ventilation  must  be  appreciated  and  safeguarded, 
that  canteens  will  be  expected  to  be  self-supporting,  that 
psychological  studies  must  be  done  with  the  frank  co- 
operation of  the  workers,  that  sport  and  recreation  in  all 
circumstances  will  find  the  employer  passively  ready  to 
assist  but  no  more  than  that.  Somewhere  within  these 
bounds  will  be  found  the  basic  condition. 

Even  in  respect  of  sport  and  of  leisure  generally  there 
are  enormous  differences  in  the  results.  It  is  not  always 
the  case  that  the  fostering  of  sport  and  of  other  leisure 
pursuits,  reading,  for  example,  by  the  employer,  fails  to 
find  an  enthusiastic  response.  In  some  cases  there  is  a 
middle-ground  of  practice  where  the  welfare  supervisor 
on  his  (or  her)  own  initiative  takes  a directive  interest  in 
leisure  pursuits  and  has  succeeded  in  keeping  that  interest 
free  from  the  domination  of  what  we  may  call  official  author- 
ity. It  has  to  be  said,  however,  that  such  cases  are  rare 
and  that  they  depend  absolutely  upon  the  personality  of 
the  welfare  supervisor.  If  that  official  gives  up  scant 
leisure  for  good  works  the  fact  is  appreciated,  but  running 
through  the  appreciation  there  comes  to  be  an  expectation 
not  unlike  the  expectation  which  was  aroused  by  the 
well-intentioned  parish  worker  of  the  last  century. 

Some  welfare  supervisors  have  been  able  to  galvanize 
interest  in  sport  without  themselves  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  direction  of  the  sporting  events.  More  of  them 
have  been  able  to  encourage  interest  in  reading,  and  I know 
one  case  where  a welfare  supervisor  conducts  a really 
admirable  study  circle.  This  calls  for  a specialized  intel- 
lectual equipment  which  perhaps  is  not  so  rare  as  the 
temperamental  equipment  which  is  needed  to  foster 
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enthusiasm  without  taking  away  initiative.  I have 
always  found  that  in  these  cases  welfare  supervision  has 
come  to  be  a sort  of  advocatus  popuU  and  is  so  regarded  by 
the  workers.  This,  in  itself,  is  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
demned though  it  has  the  unfortunate  feature  of  placing 
the  management  frankly  in  hostility.  In  the  main  it  is 
true  that  the  less  that  officials  of  any  kind  interest  them- 
selves in  the  organization  of  sport  and  leisure  employments 
the  better.  They  should  be  able  to  keep  a kindly  eye  on 
such  pursuits  without  taking  actual  part  in  them  as 
initiators.  If  they  take  part  in  what  I would  call  the 
secondary  stage,  subject  to  the  direction  of  those  whom 
the  workers  would  choose  for  such  direction,  they  have 
chosen,  in  my  opinion,  the  wisest  course. 

Then  as  regards  the  process  it  should  be  said  that  to 
make  the  management  of  welfare  altogether  apart  from 
ordinary  responsibilities  is  a danger.  Once  again  we  refer 
to  the  fundamental  principles.  Welfare  is  not  an  embroi- 
dery on  the  ordinary  management.  It  may  need  specialists 
^probably  it  will  need  specialists  for  many  years.  But  the 
most  scrupulous  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  a high  interest 
of  all  responsible  for  the  industry.  There  are  many  cases 
where  large  industrial  enterprises  meet  what  seems  to 
them  to  be  the  need  of  the  hour  by  the  employment  of 
welfare  supervisors  whose  work  is  hampered  all  the  time 
by  the  normal  supervision  of  the  industry  which  tends  to 
regard  welfare  supervision  either  as  a bungling  interference 
or  as  a kind  of  meaningless  fad.  It  is  better  not  to  attempt 
any  consideration  of  welfare  if  it  is  to  be  subject  to  oppo- 
sition in  this  way.  It  will  be  interpreted  as  the  considera- 
tion of  welfare  provided  that  everything  goes  on  as  before. 
For  the  welfare  supervision,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  value  at  all, 
will  constantly  be  a medium  for  the  suggestion  of  changed 
methods  in  the  actual  work.  The  welfare  supervisors  will 
see  that  work  from  their  own  angle,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  industry  as  a whole  that  this  contribution 
should  not  only  be  welcomed  but  that  it  should  be  an 
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actual  living  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  industry  as  a whole. 
It  is  at  this  point  I am  sure  that  we  shall  find  the  weak  spot 
in  the  vast  majority  of  schemes  which  are  at  present  in 
force.  It  is  easy  to  assign  blame.  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
the  ordinary  manager  or  the  ordinary  foreman  is  a dull 
reactionary  utterly  unable  to  move  with  the  times.  But 
I have  found  in  cases  where  this  conflict  has  reached  an 
acute  stage  that  the  ordinary  manager  or  foreman  is 
generally  right,  that  the  welfare  supervisor,  by  reason  of 
his  or  her  position,  has  emphasized  rather  too  suddenly 
and  even  disproportionately  the  importance  of  welfare 
work,  and  that  the  manager  or  foreman,  by  reason  of  his 
duty,  has  been  compelled  to  hold  the  balance.  After  all, 
he  says,  the  work  has  to  be  done.  It  is  a triumphant 
answer,  for  in  the  circumstances  which  we  have  described 
the  welfare  supervisor  has  no  concern  in  the  work. 

It  is  certain  that  the  study  of  the  conditions  of  industrial 
welfare  calls  for  a specialist,  but  in  my  view  that  specialist 
can  best  function  through  the  ordinary  machinery.  I was 
consulted  a year  ago  by  the  owner  of  a large  factory  on 
this  subject.  I suggested  to  him  a system  which  I had  seen 
in  working  whereby  the  welfare  work  is  functionalized 
among  a number  of  women  supervisors,  each  taking  one 
aspect  of  welfare,  while  still  being  responsible  for  their 
share  of  the  control  of  the  work  of  the  industry.  There 
are  difficulties,  but  I find  in  the  end  that  on  this  basis  the 
best  results  are  obtained. 

It  may  be  possible  to  employ  a specialist  welfare  super- 
visor to  advise,  but  I should  hesitate  myself  to  give  the 
welfare  supervisor  executive  functions  independently  of 
the  general  control.  There  is  much  haziness  as  to  the 
relative  authority  to  be  given  to  welfare  supervisors.  In 
some  industries  it  is  on  so  low  a level  as  to  be  useless.  In 
others  I find  the  welfare  supervisor  with  a seat  on  the  board 
of  directors.  I see  no  reason  for  this  feverish  attempt 
suddenly  to  bring  welfare  into  the  limelight.  If  we  realize 
it  as  the  enlightening  spirit  of  general  control  we  shall  be 
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able  to  fix  our  normal  supervising  methods  to  include  it, 
and  then  we  can  provide  specialist  advice  which  wHl  be 
available  to  all  in  authority  at  every  grade.  It  is  only  in 
this  way  that  we  can  provide  a correlation^  that  we  can 
prevent  it  from  being  said,  and  said  with  the"utmost  truth, 
that  we  attend  to  welfare  when  we  have  nothing  else  to 
do.^^  At  the  moment  it  appears  that  when  a firm  take  up 
welfare  seriously  they  take  it  up  separately,  just  as  they 
open  a new  department.  To  do  that  overlooks  the  central 
necessity  that  care  for  welfare  shall  be  an  enlightening 

process.  It  is  not  a new  enterprise.  It  is  a new  stimulus 
for  an  old  enterprise. 

Following  up  this  line  of  thought  it  is  often  wiser  for  a 
number  of  firms,  even  large  firms,  to  unite  in  the  allotment 
of  aids  to  welfare.  Even  the  canteen,  if  at  all  possible, 
IS  all  the  better  for  being  a canteen  for  several  works! 
Certainly  sport  is  all  the  better  if  so  provided.  Even  more 
IS  It  desirable  that  housing  should  not  be  done  as  part  of 
shop  control.  We  shall  come  to  other  aspects  which  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  must  be  a portion  of  the  structure 
of  an  individual  industry,  but  where  the  general  standard 
of  life  and  of  responsibility  can  be  raised  in  a district  as 
a whole  by  means  usually  adopted  for  unit  firms,  it  is  as 
well  that  it  should  be  done  for  the  district.  The  assembly 
of  industries  in  new  districts  may  help  to  this  end.  It 
rarely  happens  that  they  are  in  competition. 

Moreover  , it  is  well  for  men  and  women  that  they  should 
mix  with  men  and  women  employed  in  the  other  industries 
The  instinct  which  taboos  - talk  about  shop  - is  not  an 
unhealthy  instinct.  The  adoption  of  this  method,  where 
it  can  be  adopted,  robs  individual  employers  of  the  burden 
of  benevolence,  and  this  is  a very  real  burden.  It  cuts 
across  a healthy  relationship  by  the  introduction  of  a 
psychological  factor  which  is  too  rarely  recognized  in 
industry,  the  factor  of  dislike  to  be  under  an  obligation. 
We  all  chafe  under  obligations.  We  dislike  the  most  the 
people  to  whom  we  owe  the  most  and  no  one  can  study  the 
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psychology  of  industries  where  benevolence  almost  to 
excess  is  the  rule  without  being  struck  by  the  sullenness 
of  the  staff,  the  apathy,  the  suspicion  of  goodness,  the 
expectation  of  some  self-seeking  in  all  kindliness,  one  of 
the  worst  traits  of  human  nature  when  it  is  allowed  to 
develop.  If  we  are  to  have  regard  to  the  true  principles 
of  industrial  welfare  the  employers  will  do  well  not  to  be 
too  closely  identified  with  ventures  which  are  of  direct  good, 
for  they  will  need  their  personal  authority  and  influence  for 
developments  of  another  kind. 

Accordingly  it  can  be  said  that  so  far  as  possible  the  type 
of  welfare  which  we  are  discussing  at  the  moment  can  best 
be  done  by  the  full  and  frank  co-operation  of  the  workers 
and  by  association  in  the  district.  This  full  and  frank 
co-operation  should  include  as  a basic  principle  that  the 
workers  make  some  real  contribution.  To  ask  them  merely 
to  administer  the  benevolence  of  the  employers  is  to  foster 
discontent  and  injustices  of  all  kinds.  It  is  the  high  road 
away  from  the  spirit  of  mutuality  which  it  should  be  the 
very  purpose  of  welfare  work  to  foster. 

This  leads  to  the  discussion  of  the  thorniest  question  of 
all.  It  will  be  expected  from  what  has  been  said  of  the 
underlying  principles.  To  what  extent  does  the  recognition 
of  the  duty  of  safeguarding  welfare  lead  to  some  develop- 
ment of  industrial  structure,  whereby  the  workers  either 
by  representation  or  otherwise  will  take  a more  definite 
share  in  direction  ? Speaking  generally,  I should  say  that 
in  many  cases  the  motive  for  the  adoption  of  welfare 
methods  has  been  precisely  the  opposite.  Care  has  been 
taken  in  the  establishment  of  different  ventures  to  safe- 
guard the  control.  I know  one  case  where  even  the  names 
of  the  football  team  are  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
managing  director.  It  looks  foolish  and  yet  I can  under- 
stand his  position  when  he  says : “ I don’t  want  a trade 
union  leader  cheered  for  shooting  a goal — at  my  expense  ! ” 
This  incident  shows  what  a mark  balanced  conflict  has  left 
in  our  industrial  relations.  I know  many  cases  where  this 
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could  not  possibly  be  said.  The  workers  are  not  foolish 
enough  to  choose  a trade  union  leader  for  a favoured  posi- 
tion in  the  football  field  unless,  as  a player  of  football,  he 
deserves  it.  Here,  however,  is  the  real  difficulty.  Any 
development  which  seems  to  give  the  workers  the  power 
to  choose  seems  to  be  fraught  with  peril  to  the  management. 
It  is  no  use  to  smile  at  it  as  showing  unnecessary  timidity. 
There  it  is  and  neither  party  is  to  blame.  But  sooner  or 
later  any  adoption  of  welfare  methods  must  come  up 
against  it.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not  any  realization  that 
workers  are  men  and  women  whose  judgment  and  intelli- 
gence are  to  be  fostered,  must  find  that  there  is  a realm  in 
which,  if  this  judgment  and  intelligence  are  to  operate  at 
all,  they  may  not  operate  exactly  as  the  employer  would 
wish  them  to  operate.  It  is  another  case  of  the  child 
growing  up.  The  parent  may  not  altogether  welcome  the 
fact  but  at  least  he  must  take  it  calmly  into  account. 

It  certainly  seems  illogical  that  an  employer  should 
regard  the  welfare  of  his  workers  as  a matter  for  concern 
and  yet  that  in  respect  of  the  work  itself  they  are  to  be 
“ dumb  and  driven,”  no  matter  how  gently  and  even 
considerately  the  goad  may  be  applied.  Practice  has 
evolved  various  methods.  In  some  cases  it  is  regarded  as 
enough  for  present  purposes  to  hand  over  to  workers’ 
representation  the  control  of  all  those  expedients  which  are 
not  directly  concerned  with  the  work.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  for  this.  It  is  healthy  practice  in  administration 
and  especially  so  in  those  cases  where  industries  are  joined 
together  for  the  purpose.  It  is  constructive  work,  too, 
different  in  aim  from  ordinary  trade  union  work  and  it  is 
further  a striking  fact  that  the  general  interest  in  such 
enterprises  is  very  keen.  Where  canteens,  for  example, 
are  handled  in  this  way  the  interest  is  much  keener  than 
in  the  case  of  trade  union  questions,  for  trade  unionists 
themselves  will  admit  that  one  of  the  characteristics  and 
one  of  the  dangers  of  our  day  is  the  apathy  of  the  workers. 
It  is  one  result  of  having  their  thinking  done  for  them. 
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Extremes  meet  in  a curious  way,  and  trade  unionism  and 
benevolent  welfare  supervision,  each  in  its  extreme  form, 
produces  the  same  evils.  In  some  such  way  thrift  associa- 
tions, building  societies,  benevolent  and  orphan  societies, 
sports  festivals  of  all  kinds,  may  give  the  workers  not  only 
some  enterprise  for  the  operation  of  their  administrative 
skill  and  for  the  development  of  the  corporate  sense,  but 
also  may  give  them  a conception  of  a relationship  to  the 
industry  itseK  which  has  had  encouraging  results.  More 
than  that  the  employer  may  say  that  if  the  future  does 
bring  with  it  a change  in  industrial  structure  it  is  as  well/ 
that  administrative  practice  should  be  given  to  the  workers 
in  matters  which,  at  any  rate,  cannot  bring  the  whole 
industry  into  disaster  no  matter  how  badly  they  are 
managed.  There  are  other  common  enterprises,  in  the 
middle  ground,  such  as  unemployment  grants,  education 
and  sick  benefit,  which  might  be  added  as  time  goes  on, 
and  would  bring  the  workers  still  nearer  to  an  interest  in 
the  industry  itself.  Certainly  it  may  be  said  with  the 
utmost  positiveness  that  schemes  of  profit-sharing  and 
co-partnership,  if  they  are  to  be  truly  successful,  will  need 
to  be  inspired  by  some  such  spirit  as  that  which  we  have 
indicated — the  premature  adoption  of  such  schemes  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  high  proportion  of  failures. 

Even  so,  however,  a bolder  step  must  be  faced.  If  we 
are  to  learn  anything  from  our  study  of  the  fundamental 
principles  it  is  that  under  any  system  of  ownership  what- 
ever, call  it  Socialism  or  Individualism,  we  shall  only 
include  the  whole  mind  and  soul  of  the  workers  if  their 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  industry  is  quickened  in  some 
way.  We  need  not  frighten  ourselves  by  the  use  of  such 
a term  as  “ democratic  control.”  There  may  never  be 
such  a thing  as  democratic  control  of  industry  or  of  any- 
thing else.  Enterprises  of  all  kinds  are  becoming  so  com- 
plex that  highly-trained  and  highly-specialized  management 
will  be  more  necessary  than  ever. 

My  friend.  Dr.  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  said  to  me  once  that  in 
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his  opinion  control  would  become  more  and  more  personal 
but  more  and  more  enlightened  by  corporate  bodies.  It 
will  be  management  with  reference  to  the  success  of  the 
industry  and  also  with  reference  to  the  needs  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  workers.  To  achieve  this  may  call  for  one  of 
various  kinds  of  institution,  though  this  is  a step  which 
in  my  opinion  will  come  at  a later  stage.  There  may  be 
a sort  of  joint  industrial  committee  to  which  various 
questions  will  be  put  largely  for  their  enlightenment  and 
through  them  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  workers 
generally.  There  may  be  associations  for  handling  the 
co-partnership  of  the  workers,  for  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  co-partnership  without  some  intelligent 
interest  and  some  intelligent  conception  of  mutuality  is 
never  likely  to  be  the  achievement  of  all  the  movements 
which  we  see  before  us  to-day.  Just  the  same  applies  to 
profit-sharing.  As  the  sole  means  of  exciting  the  interest 
and  the  intelligent  loyalty  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
worker  it  is  of  little  avail.  It  may  be  that  the  ultimate 
scheme  will  go  even  further,  that  it  will  provide  a real 
fusion  at  the  point  of  the  directors’  table.  That  has  been 
attempted  and  not  without  success  in  a number  of  indus- 
tries but  it  is  always  described  by  hostile  critics  as  a trick 
for  strengthening  “ capitalism  ” by  means  of  a dummy 
director.  It  is  probable  that  it  has  been  a premature 
movement — rather  too  much  of  a leap  ahead.  The  spirit 
is  not  ready  for  it.  We  are  asking  for  the  fruits  of  mutuality 
before  we  have  tilled  the  ground. 

Here,  indeed,  is  the  true  mission  of  welfare  work. 
Here  is  the  application  of  the  principles  of  industrial 
welfare  which  we  have  been  discussing.  It  is  the  beginning 
of  mutuality.  It  is  the  process  of  the  mutual  discovery  on 
both  sides  of  a long  and  deep  and  bitter  issue  that  suspicions 
have  been  fostered  which  were  unworthy  and  that  no  real 
progress  is  to  be  made  until  there  is  something  of  mutual 
understanding.  The  initial— but  only  the  initial— respon- 
sibility lies  with  the  owners  and  employers.  They  have 
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had  the  ascendancy.  They  know  what  is  at  stake,  not 
only  for  themselves  but  for  all  concerned  in  the  industry. 
They  know  that  time  brings  changes  with  it  and  that  these 
changes  often  proceed  very  far  before  they  are  visible. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  welfare  work  has  been  adopted — 
a vague  and  uncertain  going  forth  to  meet  what  has  seemed 
to  be  a vague  and  uncertain  future.  It  has  been  my  task 
to  attempt  an  analysis  which  will  show  at  least  that  the 
future  though  vague  and  uncertain  will  have  certain  fea- 
tures which  it  is  not  totally  impossible  to  foresee,  though  in 
detail  we  cannot  venture  a prophecy.  We  need  to  bring 
our  little  efforts  to  the  touchstone  of  these  principles,  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  establish  them.  Perhaps  by  that  means 
we  shall  be  able  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a science  which 
will  reveal  the  ethics  of  industry,  a progressive  ethics  having 
as  their  aim  a conception  of  human  welfare  of  which  at  the 
moment  we  can  only  dream. 

There  is,  at  this  point,  a final  question.  It  touches  an 
aspect  of  the  fundamental  principle  to  which  we  have  not 
yet  referred.  In  what  way  are  we  to  apply  compulsion 
even  when  we  are  perfectly  certain  that  the  compulsion  is 
for  the  workers’  good  ? We  begin  with  the  canteen.  If  it 
is  genuinely  for  the  health  of  the  worker  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  doubt  that  compulsion  is  justified,  but  even  so 
I think  I would  avoid  it.  There  may  be  cases  of  individuals 
where  it  is  not  necessary  or  even  advantageous  to  take  the 
ordinary  hot  meal.  There  may  be  cases  where  a combined 
meal  at  home  is  even  more  economical.  Further,  it  is  a 
good  discipline  for  the  canteen  to  test  its  attractiveness. 
In  respect  of  sport,  anything  of  the  nature  of  compulsion 
would  seem  to  be  a contradiction  in  terms  and  yet  some- 
thing very  near  to  compulsion  is  often  applied.  I know 
one  case  where  it  is  deeply  embedded  in  the  minds  of  the 
workers  that  the  race  in  industrial  advance  is  to  the  swift 
on  the  playing  field.  Probably  such  a case  as  this  would 
be  impossible  with  any  sort  of  mutuality  in  the  management 
of  the  playing-fields.  There  is  a problem,  too,  when 
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managers  and  heads  of  departments  play  with  the  workers. 
Condescension  is  not  an  easy  thing ; the  acceptance  of 
sport-discipline  is  a good  test  of  character  for  the 
management. 

On  the  whole,  in  the  matter  of  exterior  welfare,  it  is 
most  advisable  to  strive  to  the  utmost  that  there  shall  not 
be  pressure  or  compulsion.  As  regards  interior  welfare, 
the  details  of  arrangements  closely  allied  with  actual  pro- 
duction, there  may  be  a need  for  compulsion.  If  it  is 
discovered  that  certain  physical  actions  are  deleterious 
they  should  be  forbidden,  but  I think  the  wisest  course  is 
to  give  the  full  reasons.  Similarly,  where  it  has  been 
discovered  from  research  that  there  are  less  fatiguing  ways 
of  doing  work  than  those  previously  adopted  the  best 
method  seems  to  be  to  demonstrate  that  the  ways  are 
easier.  Psychology  enters  in  every  act  of  compulsion  or 
prohibition  and  it  is  perilously  easy  in  dealing  with  the 
group  mind  to  organize  opposition. 

There  is  one  particular  error  in  judgment  which  has 
become  rife  of  recent  months.  There  is  a kind  of  a ther- 
mometer reading  of  the  amount  of  welfare  work  which  is 
“ done,"  and  on  the  basis  of  this  thermometer  reading  it  is 
conjectured  that  the  spirit  of  mutuality  may  be  conjectured. 
It  is  indisputably  true  that  there  are  many  small  industries 
where  apparently  very  little  is  attempted  which  would  be 
regarded  as  " welfare  work,"  and  yet  the  spirit  of  mutuality 
is  growing  in  an  unmistakable  way.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  large  industries  having  complex  schemes  of  welfare 
work  where  sullenness  and  lack  of  appreciation  and  a 
disregard  of  the  need  for  co-operation  are  strikingly  evident. 
In  the  main  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  spirit  of  appreciation 
should  go  before  the  introduction  of  methods. 

At  a recent  conference  in  the  North  of  England  one  of  the 
shrewdest  captains  of  industry  gave  a little  gathering  his 
creed  in  respect  of  welfare  work.  “ I believe  in  doing 
things  semi-reluctantly  upon  an  urgent  demand."  The 
student  of  the  science  of  politics  will  not  find  himself  in  any 
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difficulty  in  suggesting  parallels.  It  is  positively  easy  to 
forget  the  apprenticeship  which  time  demands  before  the 
human  race,  or  a portion  of  the  human  race,  is  ready  for 
a step  forward.  It  is  not  only  the  children  of  Israel  who 
have  had  to  wait  their  thirty-eight  years  in  the  wilderness. 
The  conception  of  a Paradise  of  industry,  carefully  thought 
out  and  ready  to  be  introduced  at  a moment's  notice,  is 
enticing  as  a dream  for  dream  mortals,  but  human  beings 
need  the  process  of  preparation.  Now  to  say  this  may 
seem  to  be  to  suggest  actual  discouragement,  but  it  should 
suggest,  on  the  other  hand,  that  process  of  encouragement 
which  is  not  anxious  how  much  is  to  be  builded  daily,  but 
that  that  which  is  builded  shall  be  a real  portion  of  the 
completed  scheme.  To  apply  this  to  our  own  study  we 
might  suggest  that  it  is  not  a matter  for  concern  that 
apparently  very  little  has  been  done  in  the  direction  of 
organized  welfare  work.  It  is  a matter  for  concern  that 
that  very  little  shall  be  warmed  and  enlightened  by  the 
rays  from  the  well-considered  principles. 

There  is  no  harm  in  going  slowly  if  you  are  on  the  right 
way ; there  is  no  use  in  going  quickly  if  you  are  on  the 
wrong  way.  The  progress  with  schemes  which  involve 
psychological  and  ethical  considerations  at  every  point  is 
not  likely  to  be  according  to  a plan.  The  glorious  uncer- 
tainty of  human  nature  is  bound  to  have  its  influence,  and 
the  more  unexpected  the  way  in  which  that  influence 
operates  the  more  we  should  be  ready  to  adapt  our  schemes 
to  its  demands.  The  profound  mistake  which  is  made 
so  often  is  to  expect  a uniform  response.  “ If  you  do  so- 
and-so  the  men  and  women  will  respond."  It  is  not 
always  the  case  that  all  men  or  all  women  do  respond  in 
the  expected  way.  No  acceptance  of  a principle  of  indus- 
trial welfare  can  disregard  this  fundamental  characteristic 
of  human  nature. 

Duty  and  responsibility  may  be  clearly  conceived,  but 
as  to  the  methods  by  which  duty  and  responsibility  are  to 
be  carried  out  there  must  be  careful  thought  at  every  stage. 
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Consequently  though  I should  claim  that  the  principles  of 
industrial  welfare  are  fairly  clear,  I am  convinced  that  the 
methods  of  welfare  supervision  are  by  no  means  so  definite 
as  sometimes  is  suggested.  More  than  that  I am  confident 
that  the  effectivity  of  welfare  supervision  has  frequently 
suffered  from  over-dogmatism  as  to  the  methods.  We 
have  evolved  the  methods  largely  apart  from  a recognition 
of  the  principles.  My  contention  is  that  the  methods  may 
vary  in  different  conditions,  but  that  they  must  spring  from 
a clear  recognition  of  principles  which  are  basic.  I do  not 
assert  that  these  principles  can  be  stated  categorically  as 
yet,  but  I do  assert  that  there  are  many  indications  as  to 
their  general  content.  More  than  that,  I think  that  there 
is  good  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  search  for  these 
principles  will  be  of  far  greater  purpose  in  the  process  of 
industrial  reconstruction  than  any  conjectures  of  vision- 
aries, for  all  the  time  we  shall  be  assured  of  their  practi- 
cability in  commonplace  life.  It  is  precisely  that  actuality 
or  practicability  which  is  urgently  demanded  of  any  social 
or  industrial  reorganization  as  its  first  quality,  and  once 
we  are  assured  of  the  immediate  practicability  we  can 
go  forward  with  far  more  confidence  in  the  path  of 
reconstruction  or  reorganization. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  ETHICS  OF  INDUSTRY 

The  dictionaries  tell  us  that  industry  is  the  opposite  to  sloth 
and  idleness,  that  it  means  our  heritage  of  work.  Earlier 
theology  has  suggested  that  it  is  a burden  for  our  sin,  a 
conception  which  has  its  element  of  truth  if  we  understand 
it  as  meaning  that  no  good  thing  is  given  to  us  without 
man’s  contributory  toil.  But  industry  is  really  the  attempt 
to  universalize  Nature’s  bounty  for  man’s  welfare.  If  we 
take  the  sternly  individualist  theory  and  regard  as  an  ideal 
each  man  tilling  his  own  plot  of  land,  rearing  his  sheep,  his 
wife  spinning  and  making  the  clothing,  we  get  the  basis 
from  which  we  may  begin. 

Industry  is  the  means  whereby  we  make  the  wide  world 
the  unit,  whereby  we  bring  to  England  products  of  other 
countries  and  supply  those  countries  with  means  of  life 
which  they  require.  Thus  the  concomitant  is  that  the 
needs  of  man  are  growing.  We  supply  steel  bridges  ; the 
world  supplies  wheat.  Paris  supplies  Brazil  with  costumes 
and  Brazil  supplies  Paris  with  coffee.  The  increasing 
complexity  of  life  all  the  world  over,  the  increasing  elab- 
orateness of  life,  so  raise  the  standard  of  demand  for  each 
human  being  that  there  is  more  and  more  opportunity  for 
productive  industry.  Thus  industry  is  attempting  to  meet 
two  aspects  of  what  we  may  call  world-economics,  there  is 
first  the  aspect  of  providing  food,  raiment,  and  housing  for 
the  Western  nations  by  means  of  the  interchange  of  what 
we  choose  to  call  “ goods  ” ; there  is,  secondly,  the  aspect 
of  encouraging  and  providing  for  the  increased  needs  of 
human  individuals  as  those  needs  develop.  Both  these 
aspects  are  of  immense  importance  to  an  ethical  survey  of 
industry.  We  can  sum  them  up  by  stating  that  industry 
emphasizes  the  interdependence  of  all  men  and  assumes 
the  steady  development  of  man.  In  another  phrase. 
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industry  is  that  which  provides  for  the  extensive  and  the 
intensive  development  of  mankind  in  its  relation  to  the 
use  of  the  products  of  nature. 

But,  says  a critic,  you  are  using  the  phrase  **  development 
of  mankind  ” as  if  you  were  sure  that  such  a development  is 
a good  thing.  Frankly,  I am  so  using  it.  I know  that 
there  is  a dark  side  to  the  use  of  machinery  and  to  many 
of  the  developments  which  follow.  I know  there  is  a dark 
side  to  what  may  be  called  the  power  of  capital.  I know 
that  in  the  moral  of  the  distribution  of  good  things  we  seem 
to  be  hopelessly  behind  the  production  of  good  things. 
Admitting  all  this,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  beyond  all 
manner  of  dispute  that  the  increased  wealth  of  the  world  in 
the  past  fifty  years  has  resulted  in  a considerable  expansion 
of  life  to  human  betterment.  I do  not  think  it  can  be 
disputed.  It  may  be  said  that  by  some  other  system  we 
should  have  seen  a better  result,  but  after  all  that  is  only 
conjecture.  What  seems  to  me  to  be  certain  is  that  there 
has  been  an  expansion  of  human  character,  a growth  in 
kindliness  of  outlook,  a desire  for  justice  in  reward,  and 
that  in  the  amenities  of  life  for  all  classes  as  a whole  there 
has  been  an  advance.  It  is  this  aspect  which  is  now 
coming  into  prominence.  We  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  just  as  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  and  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath,  so  industrial  products  are  for  the  better- 
ment of  man  and  not  man  for  the  production  of  industrial 
products.  Michael  Angelo  wrote  of  the  ultimate  value  to 
mankind  of  the  pursuit  of  art.  “ Nothing,"  he  said, 
makes  the  soul  so  pure,  so  religious,  as  the  endeavour  to 
create  something  perfect."  We  may  surely  apply  this, 
with  even  deeper  implications,  to  industrial  organization. 
We  want  to  build  it  towards  perfectness,  in  order  that  it 
may  react  upon  personal  perfectness,  or  on  the  approach 
to  personal  perfectness. 

Looking  back  on  the  history  of  industry,  we  have  reason 
for  apprehension  lest  this  distinction  should  not  have  been 
realized.  It  is  puzzling  to  any  fair-minded  man  to  read 
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such  books  as  Dame  Anderson’s  history  of  the  Factory 
Laws  or  the  life  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  to  understand 
how  it  came  about  that  men  tolerated  such  conditions  for 
their  unfortunate  workers.  It  is  said,  of  course,  that  the 
employers  were  monsters  of  hard-heartedness,  but  we  can 
hardly  accept  this  as  a full  explanation. 

I was  born  in  industrial  Lancashire  fifty-six  years  ago, 
and  my  earliest  recollections  are  of  factories  where  the 
conditions  were  (there  is  no  other  word  for  it)  abominable. 
I have  hideous  recollections  even  from  childhood  of  con- 
temporaries of  my  own  in  the  village  school  who  tortured 
me  with  stories  of  what  they  had  to  bear,  where  they 
worked  as  half-timers,  under  conditions  which  no  modem 
employer  would  tolerate  for  a moment.  One  recollection 
is  of  a small  boy  who  walked  three  miles  to  a bottle  factory 
to  reach  there  at  six  in  the  morning  with  no  opportunity 
for  change  of  clothing  on  wet  mornings,  with  twenty 
minutes’  breakfast- time,  with  constant  work  until  one 
o clock,  and  then  school  at  two  o’clock.  Yet  I knew  the 
masters  to  be  religious  men,  prayerful  and  anxious  for  the 
uplifting  of  the  world,  admirably  described  by  the  Master  of 
Balliol  as  men  who  were  really  religious,  sincerely  patriotic, 
and  personally  benevolent,  **  who  could  defend  as  a 
quite  natural  state  of  things  such  facts  as  children  of  six 
kept  at  work  in  factories  from  5 a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  girls  under 
eight  crawling  through  coal  seams  eighteen  inches  high, 
boys  of  four  sent  up  flues  seven  inches  square.”  I have 
recently  come  into  possession  of  the  correspondence  of  one 
of  these  masters — some  day  I will  publish  it,  for  it  is  an 
opening  of  his  heart,  an  apology  for  his  attitude.  Put 
briefly  he  maintains  that  industry  is  for  the  whole  world, 
that  benevolent  interference  with  the  normal  process  would 
be  risky,  that  industry  was  in  an  initial  stage,  and  that,  so 
long  as  there  were  vast  races  who  were  unproductive  for 
the  world’s  good,  there  could  be  no  remedy  short  of  an 
international  remedy.  Then  there  is  this  sentence  : ”A11 
progress  of  the  world  is  at  the  cost  of  the  apparent  agony 
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of  one  generation  for  the  benefit  of  the  next,  and  of  one 
little  sub-section  for  the  benefit  of  man.  There  is  a God 
who  is  guiding  us.  We  must  not  hasten  the  work."  It 
is  exceedingly  difficult  for  us  to  put  ourselves  in  a position 
to  judge  that  man.  Similarly  the  next  generation  will 
look  back  and  wonder  how  it  could  come  about  that  we, 
who  think  ourselves  so  enlightened,  could  possibly  be  so 
timid  in  respect  of  co-operation  towards  the  welfare  of 
those  who  work  with  us  to  produce  goods  for  the  betterment 
of  man.  The  fact  is  that  my  friend  of  fifty  years  ago  could 
not  easily  shake  off  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  goods  as 
against  man  ; we,  too,  often  regard  the  inanimate  things 
as  those  of  final  import,  wages  and  credit,  production  and 
distribution,  prices  and  stocks.  Our  glittering  shop- 
windows  are  eloquent  of  the  fact.  There  is  a sort  of 
hedonistic  paradox  which  affects  us,  for  just  as  those  who 
follow  the  search  for  happiness  too  closely  fail  to  get  it, 
so  do  those  who  follow  industry  with  too  slavish  a regard 
for  the  goods,  the  economic  laws,  the  organization,  fail  to 
achieve  their  end  just  as  they  fail  to  realize  that  the  true 
aim  to  be  followed  is  the  betterment  of  man. 

If  we  are  to  understand  the  problem  we  must  go  back  to 
the  fifteenth  century  in  our  studies.  We  must  analyse 
that  strangely  sudden  development  which  brought  in  the 
intervention  of  capital,  as  a result  of  the  discovery  of  new 
countries,  before  the  age  of  invention  which  introduced  a 
still  further  development,  the  locking-up  of  capital  in 
expensive  machinery.  By  this  development  of  a money 
economy  the  religious  authority,  which  hitherto  had  touched 
upon  the  economic  as  upon  other  spheres  of  life, 
was  baffled.  This  authority  had  attempted  to  enforce 
protests  against  usury ; it  never  found  an  Ethics  of 
Industry  to  suit  the  changing  needs.  Hence  the  moral 
coldness  which  has  surrounded  the  rapid  development 
of  industrial  enterprise.  In  other  words,  it  is  a tragic 
fact  of  history  that  freedom,  which  seems  to  have  been 
won  from  a dominant  religious  authority,  also  meant 
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freedom  from  religious  responsibility  in  economic 
relations. 

That  to  my  mind  is  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  the 
Ethics  of  Industry.  It  is  to  introduce  moral  warmth  into 
the  process.  This  moral  warmth  must  not  be  confused 
with  sentimentalism.  We  must  be  strict  in  our  scientific 
processes  of  thought,  always  illumined  by  spiritual  values. 
Softness  and  mere  immediate  kindliness,  and  capricious 
manifestations  of  unguided  feeling,  are  a peril.  Newman’s 
words  are  a suitable  warning  — 

He  who  lets  his  feelings  run 
In  soft,  luxurious  flow, 

Shrinks  when  hard  service  must  be  done. 

And  faints  at  every  woe. 

Industry  is  hard.  It  calls  for  vigour.  Nature  gives,  but 
she  makes  a bitter  demand  of  human  contribution.  That 
vigour  is  likely  to  increase  in  the  coming  years,  and  we  shall 
have  to  meet  the  need  with  better  organization,  and  that 
better  organization  in  turn  will  need  better  human  instru- 
ments. The  next  stage  is  to  correlate  this  warmth,  as  I call 
it,  with  the  necessity  for  efficiency.  I question  if  there 
is  much  to  be  gained  from  stating  the  problem  of  man 
versus  machine.  The  truth  is  that  if  the  primary  object 
of  industry  is  to  universalize  the  products  of  the  world 
the  machine  is  inevitable.  Indeed,  I would  go  farther  and 
say  that  in  this  universalizing  process  we  need  far  more 
machinery  than  we  have,  and  a far  bolder  use  of  natural 
powers.  We  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  use  of  electric 
power.  Certainly  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
transmission  of  electric  power.  I heard  a scientist  say 
that  the  scientific  world  is  hushed  in  expectancy.  He  was 
looking  at  the  telegraph  working  on  a long-distance  cable 
and  he  made  this  remark : “ Cables  exist  because  all  that 
we  can  transport  over  a hemisphere  is  human  ideas.  The 
next  generation  will  be  in  a less  feverish  hurry  to  transmit 
ideas  and  in  a greater  hurry  to  transmit  power.”  That 
opens  a striking  vista.  It  may  mean  that  the  localization 
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of  industry,  as  we  have  known  it,  will  be  revolutionized, 
and  that  the  wealthy  country  of  the  future  will  not  be 
the  country  with  coal  and  steel  but  the  country  with 
waterfalls.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  use  of  machines  as  we 
have  seen  it  is  a trifling  matter.  My  friend’s  letters  were 
based  on  the  entire  localization  of  industry.  For  that 
localization  he  was  sorrowfully  prepared  to  sacrifice  the 
well-being  of  men  and  women  and  children — on  their  agony, 
in  his  own  words,  the  prosperity  of  the  world  was  to  be 
builded  and  the  progress  of  men  and  women  and  children 
of  the  next  generation  was  to  be  purchased  by  that  agony. 
We  have  learned  in  our  day  that  there  must  be  limits  to 
exploitation  of  this  kind,  not  legal  limits  but  economic 
limits.  We  study  the  psychology  of  the  use  of  machines. 
The  results,  as  yet,  are  not  definite  but  they  point  to  the 
economic  need  for  safeguarding  the  human  unit.  That 
safeguarding  may  mean  in  some  cases  a development 
towards  monotony  rather  than  a development  away  from 
it.  More  than  that  it  seems  as  if  further  study  would  bring 
economic  science  and  true  benevolence  closer  together. 
Righteousness  and  peace  will  kiss  each  other,  as  the  prophet 
promised  that  they  would.  We  shall  study  vocations  not 
merely  that  we  may  get  the  best  out  of  men,  but  because 
giving  that  best  is  better  for  the  men  themselves  ; we  shall 
study  change  in  digital  actions  not  merely  as  a check  against 
the  evils  of  monotony  of  work  but  because  balanced  mono- 
tonies, while  still  being  automatic,  may  be  far  more  effective 
in  product  and  in  reaction  on  the  individual ; we  shall  study 
mental  development  so  that  minds  may  be  alert  and  even 
prolific  while  fingers  are  employed  ; we  shall  include  in 
our  citizenship  and  not  only  as  part  of  industrial  organiza- 
tion such  a valuation  of  opportunity  for  leisure  and  recrea- 
tion that  true  freedom  may  be  encouraged,  the  freedom  of 
mind  and  of  soul.  The  Plato  and  Shakespeare  of  the  future 
may  be  Adam  Smith’s  maker  of  pins  and  be  proud  of  the 
fact,  and  get  away  from  the  pseudo-respectability  of  leaving 
industrial  occupation  as  a task  to  be  scorned. 
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Freedom  is  a word  which  demands  very  careful  definition. 
Most  of  us  know  that  our  freedom  is  challenged  at  every 
point — ^largely  for  the  sake  of  our  freedom  and  the  freedom 
of  others.  No  one  can  look  on  a modern  factory  without 
feeling  that  here  is  restraint  which  comes  perilously  near 
to  servility.  The  conclusion  of  the  Great  Charter  has  a 
sentence  which  rings  curiously  in  our  ears  after  seven  hun- 
dred years  : “ We  will  not,  by  ourselves  or  others,  procure 
anything  whereby  any  of  these  concessions  and  liberties 
be  revoked  or  lessened  ; and  if  any  such  thing  be  obtained, 
let  it  be  null  and  void,  neither  shall  we  ever  make  use  of  it, 
either  by  ourselves,  or  any  other.”  They  are  brave  words, 
indeed,  a charter  for  a feudal  age.  But  it  can  be  said,  as 
Ruskin  would  have  said,  that  the  whole  process  of 
machinery  has  “ revoked  or  lessened  ” these  concessions 
and  liberties. 

Yet  let  it  be  remembered  this  is  not  the  whole  story. 
While  machines  have  developed  there  has  also  developed 
a right  to  organization  within  the  State.  This  right  has 
been  won  not  by  concession  but  by  conflict.  To  regard 
trade  unionism  as  the  ultimate  end  of  human  aggregation 
in  industry  is  parallel  with  a tendency  to  regard  armies 
and  navies  as  the  ultimate  international  development. 
Nevertheless,  though  the  structure  of  industry  to-day 
bears  marks  of  the  hostility  which  the  process  evoked,  it 
is  an  evidence  of  corporate  liberty  which  even  the  Great 
Charter  meditated.  It  is  the  liberty  of  action  which  has 
been  restricted  by  the  machine  and  not  liberty  of  thought 
or  of  the  expression  of  thought.  And  liberty  of  action  has 
been  restrained  for  all  of  us  by  the  very  complexity  of  the 
social  machine.  We  take  our  pleasures  with  much  less 
scope  for  choice  ; we  live  our  social  lives  in  a comparatively 
narrow  range,  even  to  the  times  of  meals  ; our  clothing 
is  almost  a uniform.  Vocational  selection  might  narrow  us 
even  further,  for  the  square  peg  in  the  round  hole  at  any 
rate  has  sometimes  the  value  of  aspiration  ; his  discontent 
is  not  altogether  to  his  disadvantage,  and  the  daily  discipline 
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which  he  applies  to  himself  is  not  to  be  despised  in  its 
chastening  influence.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Divine  order  in  the  world  has  suited  positions  to  human 
capacities.  Thus  it  seems  as  if  the  process  of  social  and 
industrial  development  had  narrowed  the  apparent  range 
of  action.  Nevertheless  here  is  food  for  thought  for  those 
who  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  consideration 
of  personal  welfare  in  respect  of  liberty.  It  may  perhaps 
be  less  and  less  possible  to  allow  the  worker  freedom  in  his 
work,  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  more  and  more 
possible  to  encourage  freedom  in  leisure,  in  thought,  in 
recreation.  It  is  only  necessary  to  utter  a word  of  warning 
at  this  point,  lest  well-intentioned  schemes  of  welfare 
should  carry  the  necessary  restrictions  of  industrial  opera- 
tion into  private  life,  for  there  is  a real  peril  lest  welfare 
work  should  emphasize  not  mutuality  but  the  greater 
responsibility  of  the  employer  only. 

What  seems  to  be  evolving  is  a sense  of  mutuality  which 
has  been  far  to  seek  in  the  past.  I have  contrasted  the 
essential  individuality  of  more  primitive  life  with  the  cor- 
pora teness  of  our  complex  life.  The  odd  thing  is  that  we 
are  so  slow  to  realize  mutuality  ; we  live  as  an  aggregation 
of  unrelated  individuals  rather  than  as  an  organism, 
mutually  bound  together.  In  the  letters  to  which  I have 
referred  there  is  emphasis  upon  mutuality  in  the  whole 
world,  China  dependent  upon  England  and  France  upon 
Siberia.  But  the  local  interdependence  escaped  the  writer. 
He  employed  his  workers  frankly  as  “ hands.”  He  did 
not  disguise  it.  They  offered  their  units  of  industrial  work, 
he  said,  for  the  betterment  of  the  world.  It  did  not  react 
upon  their  own  betterment,  and  it  was  not  expected  so  to 
react.  They  were  the  sacrificed.  We  can  lay  precisely 
the  same  emphasis  upon  the  universal  mutuality  and  yet 
insist  that  each  industry  must  be  a microcosmos  in  which 
this  very  spirit  is  to  be  fostered.  We  can  protest  that  there 
must  be  no  utter  sacrifice,  no  complete  disregard  of  any 
section  or  race,  and  at  the  same  time  we  can  realize  quite 
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frankly  that  in  the  process  there  may  be  self-surrenders 
which  are  of  precious  value  not  to  the  world  only  but  to 
those  who  make  the  surrender. 

He  was  a wise  employer  who  said  that  he  would  never 
be  satisfied  that  his  industry  was  on  a sound  footing  until 
his  workers  came  to  him  frankly  and  said  that  they  realized 
that  for  the  sake  of  the  common  good  they  should  be  paid 
less.  He  himself  knew  what  sacrifices  were,  but  whilst 
he  made  them  and  whilst  they  had  been  made  by  the  work- 
ers at  his  suggestion,  there  was  something  lacking  in  mutual- 
ity when  the  process  of  years  had  so  driven  it  into  their 
minds  that  from  their  point  of  view  any  surrender  which 
is  to  be  made  must  be  made  sullenly  and  at  the  instance  of 
superior  force.  We  must  deal  tenderly  with  this  aspect 
of  the  lack  of  mutuality.  It  calls,  if  there  is  to  be  a remedy, 
for  faith  and  enlightenment.  It  calls  for  a mutuality  far 
deeper  than  mere  good-humoured  friendliness.  When  it 
has  been  achieved  we  have  come  into  touch  with  the 
practical  Ethics  of  Industry. 

If  it  is  true,  as  the  theological  historians  say,  that  private 
property  was  invented  because  of  human  sin,  we  can  say 
perhaps  that  true  mutuality  is  hardly  practicable,  because 
of  human  weakness,  without  some  actual  partaking  in 
material  benefits.  The  details  of  such  proposals  belong  to 
the  economic  student,  yet  from  the  point  of  view  of  Ethics 
there  is  something  to  be  said.  One  of  the  slogans  of  the 
hour  is  ‘‘  wage  slavery,’’  yet  there  is  an  ethical  side  to  wages 
in  that  they  are  a guarantee  of  an  expectation,  and  for  my 
own  part  I never  can  understand  the  obloquy  which  is 
said  to  attach  to  wages.  The  sufficiency  of  particular 
wages  is  apart  from  this  issue,  for  if  recurrent  fixed  wages 
be  slavery  it  is  not  the  amount  but  the  fixture  of  that 
amount  which  so  constitutes  it.  The  wages  of  manage- 
ment are  equally  wage-slavery.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
variation  of  interest  does  constitute  a moral  problem.' 

Professor  Ashley  dealt  fully  with  the  religious  attitude 
to  Usury  in  his  Economic  History,  and  Dr.  George  O’Brien 
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has  since  assigned  to  Interest  ” a function  in  what  he 
seems  to  regard  as  the  general  deterioration  since  the 
Reformation.  We  need  not  pursue  this  controversy, 
though  it  is  of  great  value  to  study  it  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, but  it  does  seem  that  the  Ethics  of  Industry  in  their 
emphasis  upon  mutuality  lead  us  to  some  attempt  to 
correlate  increase  of  wages  with  increase  of  dividend  and 
decrease  of  wages  with  decrease  of  dividend.  Put  in  other 
words,  it  seems  to  be  desirable  that  the  unit  worker  shall 
be  in  much  closer  touch  with  the  progress  or  otherwise  not 
of  his  own  craft  only  but  of  the  industry  of  which  he  is  a 
part.  So-called  “ corporate  bargaining  ” while  pretending 
to  erect  a bridge  has  really  deepened  the  gulf.  It  is  only 
by  some  attempt  in  this  direction,  within  wide  limits  of 
possibility,  that  we  can  bring  home  the  primary  conception 
that  industry  does  mean  and  does  suggest  an  organization 
of  the  world  for  production  for  the  benefit  of  man,  that 
in  this  organization  the  individual  man  or  woman  is  of 
supreme  importance  in  so  far  as  his  mutual  relationship 
to  others  is  of  supreme  importance;  and  that  the  unit 
industry,  while  facing  its  universal  aspect  with  an  appro- 
priate recognition  of  its  value,  also  faces  the  men  and  women 
who  give  up  to  it  their  careers  and  the  fortunes  of  their 
families  and  suggests  such  a mutuality  of  endeavour  and 
reward  that  from  each  of  them  it  attracts  not  merely  the 
best  that  they  can  give  but  a sense  of  guardianship  and  of 
pride  which  is  all  the  healthier  when  applied  not  merely  to 
their  own  interests  but  to  the  industry  as  a whole. 

It  will  be  said  that  these  ideals  are  only  practicable  if  we 
attempt  such  a reconstruction  of  industry  as  would  remove 
personal  ownership.  I would  avoid  particular  controversies 
in  an  attempt  to  touch  upon  the  issues  of  personal  welfare, 
for  that  after  all  is  the  object  of  our  immediate  ethical 
inquiry,  but  I would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  arguments 
tend  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction.  Ethical  righteous- 
ness does  call  for  individual  agents,  “ with  souls  to  save  and 
bodies  to  kick.”  Vast  and  vaster  organizations  have  the 
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disadvantage  of  having  in  their  corporateness  a void  in 
respect  of  conscience  or  of  sensitiveness  not  to  wrong-doing 
merely  but  to  imperfection  of  ultimate  aim. 

There  is  a human  passion  for  a Person.  Vague  ethical 
qualities  demand  an  Incarnation.  So  far  from  believing 
in  the  Karl  Marx  theory  of  vast  and  vaster  aggregations, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  beginning  to  see  a reaction,  and 
that  mutuality  in  individual  effort  will  be  one  of  the  factors 
in  this  later  development.  In  fact  there  are  reasons  to 
believe  that  much  of  the  aggregation  has  been  due  to  lack 
of  ethical  purpose  for  which  both  sides  to  the  issue  must 
bear  some  share  of  responsibility.  The  expansion  will  be 
rather,  I think,  in  the  direction  of  smaller  groups,  the 
members  of  which  know  each  other  more  intimately,  and 
be  more  keenly  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  each  and 
of  the  group.  Small  industries  have  been  absorbed  in 
large  industries  for  many  reasons,  among  them  the  fact 
that  regimentation  has  been  less  effective  in  small  industries 
than  in  large  industries.  It  may  be  that  the  remedy  is  not 
regimentation  at  all,  but  a sense  of  mutuality  in  which  the 
small  industries  will  be  at  an  advantage.  At  least  the 
centralization  and  distribution  of  power  may  modify  the 
2^§^Sr®&3.tions  which  we  have  known  as  factories,  may 
modify  urban  accretions,  may  emphasize  the  goodwill 
and  spirit  of  fellowship  which  must  be  the  ultimate  aim 
of  any  industrial  ethic  worthy  of  the  name. 

Further,  and  this  is  a delicate  matter  to  mention,  there 
are  signs  that  vast  labour  aggregations  are  beginning  to  be 
equally  uncomfortable,  and  that  while  there  may  be  a craft 
or  an  industrial  organization  for  the  country  at  large  there 
must  be  a definite  local  organization  for  the  industry  itself. 
No  matter  how  industry  may  be  owned,  either  on  the  large 
or  on  the  small  scale,  the  demand  at  the  moment  is  for  the 
emphasis  upon  the  individual  and  upon  his  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  for  bringing  the  members  of  the  groups 
within  the  scope  of  human  intimacy  and  human  affection. 
There  is  a somewhat  superficial  idea  abroad  that  with 
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nationalization  or  with  municipalization  we  shall  discover 
a new  stimulus,  a new  motive,  a change  of  heart.  There  is 
little  evidence  of  this  as  yet.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
evidence  that  security  is  not  without  its  perils  to  individual 
endeavour  and  certainly  to  individual  enthusiasm,  that  to 
banish  all  chances  of  industrial  failure  is  to  banish  the 
stimulus  towards  the  betterment  of  the  industrial  process, 
that  improvements  in  processes  are  born  of  unsuccesses, 
that  however  we  may  seek  to  develop  freedom  or  strive 
for  evenness  of  reward,  there  still  remains  the  human  need 
for  discipline  or  authority. 

Once  we  recognize  these  facts  we  shall  see  that  the  Ethics 
of  Industry  will  not  differ  fundamentally  even  if  we  do 
attempt  a transformation  of  ownership,  that  in  short,  any 
progress  which  we  make  in  the  realization  of  an  Ethic  of 
Industry  will  be  of  value  whatever  adaptation  there  may 
be  in  the  basic  foundations.  We  must  beware  of  two 
temptations.  First,  there  is  the  temptation  to  Impatience, 
for  the  process  goes  steadily  forward  but  may  not  provide 
a dramatic  moment.  Second,  there  is  the  temptation  to 
postpone  all  moral  effort  until  the  day  when  there  will  be 
a complete  transformation  of  the  structure  of  Industry. 
The  ethical  life  is  a personal  life,  after  all,  and  no  organ- 
ization can  be  conceived  which  will  take  the  place  of  a 
personal  ethic,  and  the  place  for  that  ethic  is  here  and  the 
time  for  it  is  now.  We  might  have  had  a transformed 
industrial  world  long  ago  if  so  much  tender  thought  and 
vigorous  effort  had  not  been  diverted  from  actuality  into 
the  fashioning  of  distant  ideals.  Those  who  talk  a little 
glibly  of  sweeping  away  the  capitalistic  system  have  robbed 
that  system,  in  so  far  as  there  is  such  a system,  of  the 
benefit  of  their  day-by-day  constructive  criticism,  for  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  personal  ownership  it  is  malleable  and 
adaptable  to  new  conditions. 

But  we  must  beware  of  considering  this  ethical  life  of 
industry  in  a one-sided  fashion.  It  is  not  a one-sided 
benevolence.  There  is  no  law  of  gravity  in  the  attempt  to 
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be  more  kindly  and  more  profoundly  considerate  in  the 
mutualiLy  of  human  relations.  It  is  a crude  conception 
which  makes  it  fall  from  the  presumed  superior  to  the 
presumed  inferior  class,  " like  the  gentle  rain  of  heaven 
upon  the  earth  beneath.”  If  we  have  found  that  economic 
laws  are  insufficient  to  control  and  direct  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  employer  they  are  also  insufficient  to  control 
and  direct  the  responsibilities  of  the  worker.  If  it  is  a 
violation  of  the  Ethics  of  Industry  to  measure  wages  and 
the  conditions  of  labour  by  the  hard  rule  of  supply  and 
demand  only  it  is  equally  a violation  of  the  Ethics  of 
Industry  to  measure  work  done  by  a similar  standard,  and 
to  make  mere  sufficiency  a criterion  of  value, 
i After  all,  as  Browning  said,  the  distinction  between  man 
and  the  rest  of  creation  is  that  a man’s  reach  should 
exceed  his  grasp.”  Man  can  aim  beyond  the  attainable  ; 
his  ideal  is  a passing-beyond,  or  it  is  the  ideal  of  the  brute 
and  no  more.  Putting  the  stimulus  of  an  ethos,  a charac- 
ter, behind  this  commonplace  of  daily  work  alters  its  scope, 
in  intention  at  any  rate  if  not  in  actual  performance.  This 
needs  to  be  said  at  a time  in  history  when  in  consequence 
of  a sorrowful  past  it  is  being  overlooked.  The  Ethics  of 
Industry  are  not  the  Ethics  of  Employing  or  the  Ethics  of 
Management.  They  are  wider  in  their  scope  because  they 
cover  the  whole  mutuality  of  enterprise,  they  assume  a 
counter-play  of  duty  and  care,  of  thought  and  insight, 
they  assume  manhood  in  its  fullness  on  both  sides  of  an 
issue  which,  by  their  means,  may  cease  to  be  an  issue,  and 
they  set  out  in  a spirit  of  aspiration  towards  an  ideal  which 
may  seem  to  be  distant  but  is  none  the  less  real,  none  the 
less  actual  in  attractiveness,  none  the  less  tender  in  con- 
siderateness because  it  passes,  almost  with  scorn,  beyond 
the  merely  sentimental,  none  the  less  full  of  hope  because 
the  way  has  been  marked  by  misunderstandings  arising 
as  much  from  undue  haste  as  from  sloth,  arising  as  much 
from  blind  benevolence  as  from  heedless  hard-heartedness. 
And,  as  we  have  seen  in  so  many  aspects,  conflict  will 
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achieve  no  real  constructive  work,  for  unless  we  are  build- 
ing, unless  we  are  edifying,  we  have  failed  in  our  central 
task  which  is  to  fashion  out  of  all  aggregations  of  mankind 
a Temple  meet  for  a life  which  must  be  something  more 
than  toil  for  food  and  for  clothing  and  for  a house.  If 
civilization  provides  these  only  it  fails  ; alas,  if  we  have  to 
say  that  it  fails  to  provide  even  these.  And,  let  it  be  said 
quite  frankly,  unless  our  schemes  involve  some  greater 
freedom  for  manhood  and  womanhood,  some  higher 
achievement  in  the  realm  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit,  let  us 
go  on  with  the  limited  freedom  and  the  limited  personal 
achievements  of  the  slums.  At  least  mankind  gains 
something  in  the  struggle. 

For  betterment,  if  it  is  to  be  worth  the  name,  must 
involve  the  conception  of  expansion.  The  growth  of 
human  needs  has  its  economic  aspect  in  that  an  increasing 
population  can  only  find  its  needs  met  by  what  we  must 
call,  in  an  apparent  paradox,  an  expansion  of  individual 
need.  I would  not  go  so  far  as  some  of  my  American 
friends  who  see  hope  for  civilization  in  the  rapidly-increasing 
demand  for  the  motor-car,  in  artificial  aids  to  its  purchase 
by  means  of  credit  associations  and  the  like.  But  there  is 
some  point  in  it,  for  all  that.  It  does  suggest  a greater 
consumption-demand  of  an  article  which  requires  art  and 
science  and  skill  and  labour  to  construct,  which  demands 
ingenious  application  and  high  organization  of  productive 
forces.  It  may  be  that  we  are  tempted  sometimes  to  a sort 
of  austerity,  the  theory  of  the  simple  life,  but  there  is  little 
evidence  that  by  means  of  such  austerity  we  should  save 
society.  Questions  of  wages  in  their  relation  to  profit  and 
in  their  relation  to  the  success  of  an  industry  are  very 
complex,  but  it  can  safely  be  said  that  the  only  wise  aim 
is  that  they  shall  be  such  as  to  permit  some  expansion  of 
life,  and  that  this  is  the  true  economic  wage,  and  if  this 
aim  is  in  the  foreground  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may 
encourage  fresh  austerities  of  life.  The  danger  is  lest 
we  measure  the  advance  too  narrowly  by  the  measurement 
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of  material  goods.  The  evil  influence  of  measuring  life  by 
” the  abundance  of  things  which  a man  possesseth  ” lies  in 
the  example  which  it  offers  for  general  imitation.  A theory 
of  life,  when  accepted  as  expansion  of  life  including  both 
the  material  and  the  spiritual,  demands  something  more 
than  a benevolent  outlook,  but  it  does  demand  a benevolent 
outlook,  and  it  does  demand  venture  and  foresight.  It 
asks  for  a foresight  which  takes  factors  into  consideration 
which  sometimes  are  beyond  the  immediate  horizon  of 
thought.  We  can  imagine  a perfectly  static  society  in 
which  there  would  be  neither  growth  nor  expansion  but 
I very  much  doubt  if  it  would  be  tolerable  in  the  end.  It 
is  one  of  the  subtle  objections  to  excessive  organization ; 
it  is  one  of  the  subtle  objections  to  operations  on  a plane 
as  wide  as  the  State  itself. 

Hope  and  aspiration  are  essential  elements  in  human 
endeavours.  Rather  than  a static  condition  it  is  probable 
that  a state  of  ebb  and  flux  is  healthier,  though  this  again 
may  seem  to  be  a hard  saying.  Constant  measured  progress 
might  be  almost  static  in  relation  to  the  individual ; he 
needs  arrests  ; he  needs  the  “ hours  of  insight  " ; he  needs 
propulsions  forward.  At  any  rate  one  is  on  sure  ground 
in  coming  rather  near  to  dogmatizing  that  life  which  is 
worth  having  must  include  some  elements  of  reasonable 
hope  of  expansion,  not  merely  in  its  form  of  increased 
wealth  for  accumulation  but  also  in  its  form  of  increased 
possibilities  of  expenditure,  and  that  this  hope  of  expansion 
is  quite  consistent  with  periods  of  reaction,  for  there  may 
be  seeming  reaction  with  a firmer  grasp  on  principles. 
Progress  may  have  to  step  back  in  order  to  leap  forward. 

One  of  the  dangers  of  our  time  is  that  in  despair  with  the 
complexity  of  the  problem  we  should  occupy  ourselves  so 
much  with  immediate  difficulties  that  the  spiritual  values 
escape  us.  It  is  well  sometimes  to  be  reminded  of  these 
spiritual  values.  They  are  not  mere  sentiments,  or  indi- 
vidual idiosyncracies,  or  the  eccentric  peculiarities  of  a 
handful  of  men  who  contrive  by  some  strange  means  to 
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allow  their  Sunday  thoughts  to  run  into  the  week-day 
not  overflowing  by  a flood  but  trickling  just  sufficiently  to 
e isquieting.  After  all,  we  are  striving  to  discover  the 
c aracter  of  the  relationship  between  men  in  production 
We  are  seeking  its  repercusdons.  The  very  discontent  of  the 

fu  instances,  is  often 

the  child  of  non-ethical  conceptions  of  leadership  rather 

than  of  apparent  economic  injustice.  " It  does  not  ask  for 
what  the  Victorian  age  so  aptly  called  “molly-coddling  ’’ 
but  It  does  ask  for  humaneness.  That  humaneness  may 
not  necessarily  be  shown  in  schemes  or  plans  of  welfare 
or  of  organized  care.  There  must  be  the  responsibility  for 
surroundings,  but  that  need  not  necessarily  manifest  itself 
in  undertaking  responsibilities  which,  if  they  are  to  be 
undertaken  in  the  sense  of  appreciation,  belong  by  right  to 
the  workers  themselves.  Mutuality  is  the  word,  after  all, 
and  It  necessitates  a contributory  attitude  on  each  side! 

1 hat  contribution,  on  each  side,  should  be  a spiritual 
contribution,  a focusing  of  mind  and  interest  and  loyalty. 

I am  confident  that  in  this  respect  the  future  leadership 
lies  with  France,  and  that  the  old  French  paternalism  in 
industry  is  much  more  virile  to-day  than  we  suppose. 

ertainly  it  is  singularly  well-balanced  in  its  action  and 
Singularly  attractive  of  co-operation.  If  we  study  the 
history  of  industry  in  France  in  the  last  hundred  years  we 
shall  not  be  satisfied  with  any  solution  based  upon  merely 
material  considerations,  nor  shall  we  leap  to  the  opposite 

pole  of  emotional  management,  which  performs  all  and 
expects  nothing. 

If  life  is  more  than  food  and  raiment  in  the  attitude  of 
employer  to  worker,  it  is  also  more  than  food  and  raiment 
m the  attitude  of  worker  to  employer.  This  needs  to  be 
stated,  for  of  all  the  aspects  of  the  present  controversies  it 
is  the  most  readily  overlooked.  “Duty”  is  an  old- 
fashioned  word,  a little  unpopular  to-day.  There  is  that 
which  IS  owing,  duty,  measurable  by  some  standard  ; but 
there  is  that  bigger  and  bolder  conception,  measurable  only 
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according  to  the  standards  of  spiritual  values,  according  to 
which  one  may  know  that  he  is  an  unprofitable  servant 
for  he  has  done  only  his  duty.  Here  again  Browning's 
theory  of  the  passing  beyond  " applies.  It  is  only  in  such 
a passmg-beyond,  such  a stretching  past  one’s  grasp,  that 
the  fullness  of  life  in  industry  can  be  found.  It  may  seem 
to  be  a hopeless  quest,  but  it  is  the  only  quest  which  is 
worth  while  and  until  we  see  some  vision  of  it,  even  though 
faint,  our  industrial  problems  are  lacking  the  promise  of 
a solution.  And  when  we  do  gain  the  vision  of  it  we  may 
realize  that  what  has  too  often  been  described  as  the 
grim  blight  of  industry”  in  distinction  from  the  idyllic 
life  of  the  fields  and  the  woods  may  be  not  merely  the 
method  of  provision  for  increased  populations  but  a dis- 
ciplinary training  for  mankind  itself.  That  discipline  may 
have  a wider  content  than  we  suppose.  It  may  be  a stern 
process  whereby  we  shall  learn  both  the  sacredness  of 
individuality  and  the  insufficiency  of  individuality.  It  may 
be  a melting  pot  of  many  forces  whence  rnay  emerge  a 
conception  of  responsibility  which  is  mutual  and  corporate 
and  generously  other-regarding,  and  on  that  basis,  para- 
doxically enough,  may  be  profitable  and  successful  beyond 
the  dreams  of  our  present  methods.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
I have  spoken  of  welfare,  progressive  and  free,  and  based 
upon  spiritual  values — a sense  of  welfare  which  will  add 
to  the  life  of  industry  the  crown  of  ultimate  purpose. 
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f;rmy°Vvo!  5®”pp"  Sub-Committee  on  Ldustrial  Unret 

RESEARCH  IN  INDUSTRY.  By  A.  P.  M.  Fleming,  C.B.E.,  M.Sc  M I E E • 
C.  6itt  In  demy  8vo.  doth  gi’lt  264'fp: 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ADMINISTRA- 

A M T F F ^ J’  ^ROcklehurst,  M.Eng 

A.M.I.E.E.  In  demy  8vo,  140  pp.  3s.  6d.  net. 

SHARING  PROFITS  WITH  EMPLOYEES.  By  J A Bowie  MA  In 
demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt.  230  pp.  10s.  6d.net.  •'  ’ 

PATENTS  FOR  INVENTIONS.  By  J.  Ewart  Walker,  B.A.,  Barrister-at- 
cloUi’gu"  40o’pp'^°21s.  net^^"*’  I-n®-  In  demy  8vo, 
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TRANSPORT 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT.  By  Geo.  B.  Lissenden,  Author 
of  Railway  {Rebates)  Case  Law,”  etc.,  etc.  With  a Foreword  by  Lord 
Leverhulme.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  In  demy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  352  pp.  21s.  net. 

HOW  TO  SEND  GOODS  BY  ROAD,  RAIL,  AND  SEA.  By  the  same  Author. 
In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  92  pp.  2s.  net. 

MOTOR  ROAD  TRANSPORT  FOR  COMMERCIAL  PURPOSES.  By  John 
Phillimore.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  H.  P.  Maybury,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B.  Second  Edition.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  233  pp.  lOs.  6(1.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS  OF  TRANSPORT.  By  Adam  W. 
Kirkaldy,  M.A.,  B.Litt.  (Oxford),  M.Com.  (Birmingham)  ; and  Alfred 
Dudley  Evans.  Second  Edition.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  364  pp. 
15s.  net. 


SHIPPING 

SHIPPING  OFFICE  ORGANIZATION,  MANAGEMENT,  AND  ACCOUNTS. 

A comprehensive  Guide  to  the  innumerable  details  connected  with  the 
Shipping  Trade.  By  Alfred  Calvert.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  203  pp., 
with  numerous  forms.  68.  net. 

THE  EXPORTER’S  HANDBOOK  AND  GLOSSARY.  By  F.  M.  Dudeney. 
In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  254  pp.  78.  6d.  net. 

HOW  TO  EXPORT  GOODS.  By  F.  M.  Dudeney.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
112  pp.  28.  net. 

HOW  TO  IMPORT  GOODS.  By  J.  A.  Dunnage.  In  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
128  pp.  2s.  net. 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  TRADE.  By  A.  S.  Harvey,  Officer  oj  H.M. 
Customs  and  Excise.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  518  pp.  21s.  net. 

EXPORTING  TO  THE  WORLD.  By  A.  A.  Preciado.  A Manual  of  practical 
export  information.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  447  pp.  21s.  net. 

FOREIGN  TRADE.  By  Howard  C.  Kidd.  Second  Edition.  Size  5|in. 
by  8in.,  cloth,  440  pp.  12s.  6d.  net. 

OCEAN  SHIPPING.  By  E.  W.  Zimmermann.  Size  5|in.  by  8in.,  cloth, 
691  pp.  16s.  net. 

EXPORT  CREDITS  AND  COLLECTIONS.  By  G.  C.  Poole.  Size  6in. 
by  9in.,  cloth  gilt.  16s.  net. 

CASE  AND  FREIGHT  COSTS.  The  Principles  of  Calculation  relating  to  the 
Cost  of,  and  Freight  on.  Sea  or  Commercial  Cases.  By  A.  W.  E. 
Crosfield.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  62  pp.  2s.  net. 

CONSULAR  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  EXPORTERS  AND  SHIPPERS  TO  ALL 
PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD.  By  J.  S.  Nowery.  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  Including  exact  copies  of  all  forms  of  Consular  Invoices, 
etc.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  SHIPBROKINfi.  By  C.  D.  MacMurray  and  M.  M 

Cree.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  166  pp.  3s.  6d.  net. 

'"TmT’S  ■■  ■'"»  *»■ 

T IT'S  ■"  o'”f 


BANKING  AND  FINANCE 

“^Lel’l  a’  and  banking,  in  their  Practical,  Theoretical,  and 

^ f co^^Plete  Manual  for  Bank  Officials,  Business  Men 

Easton,  Associate  of  the  Institute 
of  Bankers.  Second  Edition.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  312  pp.  6s.  net. 

ENGLISH  PUBLIC  FINANCE.  From  the  Revolution  of  1688.  With 

clotrgUt.°  207  pp“  7s!  6d“  ne?**' 

^*^PRACTirP^^R'^”w®  foreign  Bins  IN  THEORY  AND  IN 

R Spalding,  Fellow  of  the  London  Institute  of 

Bankers.  Fifth  Edition.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  279  pp.  7g,  6(1.  net.  ^ 

CURpNCY,  AND  FINANCE.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  375  pp.,  iUustrated.  15s.  net. 

BANKERS^  CREDITS  AND  ALL  THAT  APPERTAINS  TO  TTTFM  iiv  nnin?Ti> 
LEGAL  AND  EVERYDAY  ASP™  ™y™ie  Zhm 

Second  Edition.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  126  pp.  10s.  6d.  net. 

money.  By  the  same  Author.  With  a Foreword 
7s^  6d.  net^^^*^^  Smith,  D.Lit.,  M.A.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  179  pp. 

THE  LOpON  MONEY  MARKET.  By  the  same  Author.  A practical 

Edhfon^  what  It  is,  where  it  is,  and  the  operations  conducted  in  it.  Second 
Edition.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  232  pp.  10s.  6d.  net. 

PRACTICAL  BANpNG.  By  J.  F.  G.  Bagshaw,  Member  of  the 
Instime  of  Bankers.  With  chapters  on  ‘‘The  Principles  of  Currency,” 
?’  1^'  ^^nnaford.  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers  r and  “ Bank 

reland.  Revised  Edition.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  448  pp.  7s.  6d.  net. 

by  Sir  John  Paget.  K.C.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  195  pp.  6s.  net 

Handbook  for  Business  Men  and 
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THE  BANKERS’  CLEARING  HOUSE.  What  it  is  and  what  it  does.  By 
P.  W.  Matthews.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  168  pp.  7s.  6d.  net. 

BANKERS’  SECURITIES  AGAINST  ADVANCES.  By  Lawrence  A.  Fogg, 
Certificated  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  120  pp.  6s.  net.  "" 

BANKERS’  ADVANCES.  By  F.  R.  Stead.  Edited  by  Sir  John  Paget, 
K.C.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  144  pp.  6s.  net. 

BANKERS’  ADVANCES  AGAINST  PRODUCE.  By  A.  Williams.  In 
demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  147  pp.  6s.  net. 

SIMPLE  INTEREST  TABLES.  By  Sir  Wm.  Schooling,  K.B.E.  In  crown 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  188  pp.  21s.  net. 

DICTIONARY  OF  BANKING.  A Complete  Encyclopaedia  of  Banking  Law 
and  Practice.  By  W.  Thomson,  Bank  Inspector.  Fourth  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  In  crown  4to,  half-leather  gilt,  691  pp.  30s.  net. 

BRITISH  FINANCE.  See  p.  8. 

TITLE  DEEDS  AND  THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  REAL  PROPERTY  LAW.  By 

F.  R.  Stead.  Third  Edition.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  151  pp.  6s.  net. 


SECRETARIAL  WORK 

THE  COMPANY  SECRETARY’S  VADE  MECCM.  Edited  by  Philip  Tovey, 
F.C.I.S.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  In  foolscap  8vo,  cloth, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

SECRETARY’S  HANDBOOK.  A Practical  Guide  to  the  Work  and  Duties 
in  connection  with  the  Position  of  Secretary  to  a Member  of  Parliament, 
a Country  Gentleman  with  a landed  estate,  a Charitable  Institution  ; 
with  a section  devoted  to  the  work  of  a Lady  Secretary,  and  a chapter 
dealing  with  Secretarial  work  in  general.  Edited  by  H.  E.  Blain,  C.B.E. 
In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  168  pp.  5s.  net. 

GUIDE  FOR  THE  COMPANY  SECRETARY.  A Practical  Manual  and  Work 
of  Reference  for  the  Company  Secretary.  By  Arthur  Coles,  F.C.I.S. 
Second  Edition,  Enlarged  and  thoroughly  Revised.  With  76  facsimile 
forms,  and  the  full  text  of  the  Companies  Acts,  1908  and  1913  ; the 
Companies  Clauses  Act,  1845  ; Companies  (Foreign  Interest)  Act,  1917  ; 
Companies  (Particulars  as  to  Directors)  Act,  1917  ; and  War  Legislation. 
In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  432  pp.  6s.  net. 

DICTIONARY  OF  SECRETARIAL  LAW  AND  PRACTICE.  A Compre- 
hensive Encyclopaedia  of  Information  and  Direction  on  all  matters 
connected  with  the  work  of  a Company  Secretary.  Fully  illustrated  with 
the  necessary  forms  and  documents.  With  Sections  on  special  branches 
of  Secretarial  Work.  Edited  by  Philip  Tovey,  F.C.I.S.  With  con- 
tributions by  nearly  40  eminent  authorities  on  Company  Law  and  Secre- 
tarial Practice,  including  : The  Rt.  Hon.  G.  N.  Barnes,  M.P.  ; F.  Gore- 
Browne,  K.C.,  M.A.  j A.  Crew,  F.C.I.S.  ; J.  P.  Earnshaw,  F.C.I.S. ; 
M.  Webster  Jenkinson,  F.C.A.  ; F.  W.  Pixley,  F.C.A.  Third  Edition, 
Enlarged  and  Revised.  In  one  volume,  half  leather  gilt,  1011  pp. 
42s.  net. 
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DEBENTURES.  A Handbook  for  Limited  Company  Officials,  Investors 
and  Business  Men.  By  F.  Shewell  Cooper,  M.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple 
Barnster-at-Law.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  149  pp.  6s.  net.  ' 

9^  STOCKS,  SHARES,  AND  OTHER  MARKETABLE 
feLtURlllES.  A Manual  of  the  Law  and  Practice.  By  F.  D.  Head, 
B.A.  (Oxon),  Burrister-ai-  Law.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged 
In  demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  220  pp.  lOs.  6d.  net. 

MANUAL.  Being  a Guide  to  the  Management  of 
Meetings  in  general,  and  of  Meetings  of  Local  Authorities  j with  separate 
and  complete  treatment  of  the  Meetings  of  Public  Companies.  By 
Gurdon  Palin,  Barrister-at-Law ; and  Ernest  Martin  FCIS 
In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  192  pp.  5s.  net. 

HOW  TO  TAKE  MINUTES.  Edited  by  Ernest  Martin,  F.C.I.S.  Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  130  pp 
2s.  6d.  net. 

WHAT  IS  THE  VALUE  OF  A SHARE  ? Tables  for  readily  and  correctly 
ascertaining  (1)  the  present  value  of  shares  j and  (2)  what  dividends 
should  be  paid  annually  to  justify  the  purchase  or  market  price  of  shares, 
By  D.  W.  Rossiter.  In  demy  8vo,  limp  cloth,  20  pp.  2s.  6d.  net. 

PROSPECTUSES:  HOW  TO  READ  AND  UNDERSTAND  THEM.  By 
Philip  Tovey,  F.C.I.S.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  109  pp.  Ss.  net. 

PRACTICAL  SHARE  TRANSFER  WORK.  By  F.  W.  Lidington.  A 
Handbook  for  the  use  of  Company  Clerks.  In  crown  8vo  123  od 
3s.  6d.  net. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  SECRETARIAL  PRACTICE.  By  E.  T. 
Hammond,  A.C.I.S.,  A.L.A.A.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt  250  od 
7s.  6d.  net.  ° 


INCOME  TAX,  ETC. 

DICTIONARY  OF  INCOME  TAX  AND  SUPER-TAX  PRACTICE.  Incor- 
porating the  Consolidation  Act  of  1918  and  the  Finance  Acts,  1919  to 
1922.  Fifth  Edition.  By  W.  E.  Snelling.  In  demy  8vo,  half  leather 
gilt,  606  pp.,  25s.  net. 

CORPORATION  PROFITS  TAX  EXPLAINED  AND  ILLUSTRATED.  By 
P.  D.  Leake,  F.C.A.  In  crown  8vo.  Is.  net. 

RATES  AND  RATING.  By  Albert  Crewe,  Barrister  at  Law.  In  crown 
,8vo,  cloth  gilt,  325  pp.  7s.  6d.  net. 

INHABITED  HOUSE  DUTY.  See  p.  12. 


ECONOMICS 

ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY.  By  J.  McFarlane,  M.A.,  M.Com.  In  demy 
8vo,  cloth  gilt.  648  pp.,  with  18  illustrations.  lOs.  6d.  net. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY.  By  R.  N.  Rudmosb 
Brown,  D.Sc.,  Lecturer  in  Geography  in  the  University  of  Sheffield.  In 
demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  223  pp.  7s.  6d.  net. 
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OUTUNES  OP  THE  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  A Study  in 
^ciaJ  Development.  By  H.  O.  Meredith,  M.A.,  M.Com.,  Fellow  of 
Ktng  s College,  Cambridge.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  376  pp.  7s.  6d.  net. 

ECONOMICS  FOR  BUSINESS  MEN.  By  W.  J.  Weston,  M.A.  B Sc  In 
crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  265  pp.  3s.  6d.  net. 

BRITISH  FINANCE  DURING  AND  AFTER  THE  WAR,  1914-1921.  The 
results  of  investigations  and  materials  collected  by  a Committee  of  the 
British  Association,  co-ordinated  and  brought  up  to  date  by  A.  H.  Gibson, 
and  edited  by  A.  W.  Kirkaldy,  M.A.,  B.Litt.  In  demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt, 
479  pp.  15s.  net. 

BRITISH  LABOUR.  Replacement  and  Conciliation,  1914-1921.  Edited  by 
Adam  W.  Kirkaldy,  M.A.,  B.Litt.,  M.Com.  Deals  with  the  results  of 
inquiries  arranged  by  the  Section  of  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  of 
the  British  Association.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  10s.  Gd.  net. 

A FAIR  WAGE.  By  Edward  Batten,  M.I.Mech.E.  Being  reflections  on 
the  minimum  wage  and  some  economic  problems  of  the  day.  100  pp. 
2s  6d.net.  J' 

THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  ECONOMICS.  By  H.  A.  Silverman,  B.A.  (Econ.). 
For  the  Student  and  General  Reader.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  363  pp. 
6s.  net. 

PLAIN  ECONOMICS.  An  Examination  of  the  Essential  Issues.  By  J.  Lee, 
M.A.,  M.Com.Sc.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  110  pp.  3s.  6d.  net. 

LABOUR,  CAPITAL,  AND  FINANCE.  By  “Spectator”  (Walter  W. 
Wall,  F.J.I.).  Essays  on  the  Social,  Economic,  and  Financial  Problems 
of  the  Day.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  127  pp.  3s.  6d.  net. 

RECONSTRUCTION  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE.  By  E.  T.  Williams,  M.I.E.E. 
In  demy  8vo,  52  pp.  2s.  net. 


ADVERTISING  AND  SALESMANSHIP 

THE  CRAFT  OF  SILENT  SALESMANSHIP.  A Guide  to  Advertisement 
Construction.  By  C.  Maxwell  Tregurtha  and  J.  W.  Frings.  Size, 
in.  by  9^  in.,  cloth,  98  pp.,  with  illustrations.  58.  net. 

THE  NEW  BUSINESS.  A Handbook  dealing  with  the  Principles  of  Adver- 
tising, Selling,  and  Marketing.  By  Harry  Tipper,  President  Advertising 
Men’s  League,  New  York.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  406  pp.  Ss.  6d.  net. 

SALESMANSHIP.  By  W.  A.  Corbion  and  G.  E.  Grimsdale.  In  crown 
8vo,  cloth,  186  pp.  3s.  6d.  net. 

PRACTICAL  SALESMANSHIP.  By  N.  C.  Fowler,  Junr.  In  crown  8vo, 
337  pp.  7s.  6d,  net. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLING.  By  Albert  E.  Bull.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  174  pp.  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BUSINESS  MAN’S  GUIDE  TO  ADVERTISING.  By  the  same  Author. 
In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  127  pp.  3s.  6d.  net. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADVERTISING  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 
By  W.  Dill  Scott,  Ph.D.  12s.  6d.  net. 

ADVERTISING  AS  A BUSINESS  FORCE.  By  P.  T.  Cherington.  In 
demy  8vo,  cloth,  586  pp.  lOs.  6d,  net. 

THE  MANUAL  OF  SUCCESSFUL  STOREKEEPING.  By  W.  A.  Hotchkin. 
In  demy  8vo,  298  pp.  8s.  6d.  net. 

A SHORT  COURSE  IN  ADVERTISING.  By  Alex.  F.  Osborn.  In  demy  8vo. 
cloth  gilt,  261  pp.  12s.  6d.  net. 

MAKING  ADVERTISEMENTS  AND  MAKING  THE3I  PAY.  By  Roy  S. 
Durstine.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  264  pp.  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PRACTICAL  PUBLICITY.  By  Truman  A.  de  Weese 
In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  266  pp.,  with  43  illustrations.  lOs.  6d.  net. 

BUSINESS  LETTER  PRACTICE.  By  J.  B.  Opdycke.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  602  pp.  7s.  6d.  net. 

EFFECTIVE  POSTAL  PUBLICITY.  By  Max  Rittenberg.  Size  6|in. 
by  9-|in.,  cloth,  167  pp.  7s.  6d.  net. 

CONDUCTING  A MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS.  By  A.  E.  Bull.  In  crown 
8vo,  cloth,  106  pp.  2s.  net. 

MAIL  ORDER  ORGANIZATION.  By  P.  E.  Wilson.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  127  pp.  3s.  6d.  net. 

PURCHASING.  By  J.  C.  Dinsmore.  Size  6in.  by  9in.,  cloth,  295  pp. 
16s.  net. 

BUYING  GOODS.  By  A.  E.  Bull.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  103  pp.  2s.  net. 

ADS.  AND  SALES.  By  Herbert  N.  Casson.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  167  pp 
8s.  6d.  net. 

MODERN  PUBLICITY.  By  A.  W.  Dean.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  70  pp. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

EFFICIENT  SALESMANSHIP.  By  F.  W.  Shrubsall.  In  crown  8vo 
cloth,  126  pp.  2s.  net. 

MODERN  METHODS  IN  SELLING.  By  L.  J.  Hoenig.  310  pp.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

MARKETING  METHODS  AND  POLICIES.  By  P.  D.  Converse.  Size  71in 
by  5in.,  cloth,  650  pp.  12s.  6d.  net. 

PRACTICAL  PRESS  PUBLICITY.  By  A.  L.  Culver.  In  demy  8vo  cloth 
95  pp.  3s.  6d.  net. 

TVINDOW  DRESSING.  By  G.  L.  Timmins.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  85  pp 
2s.  net. 

TICKET  AND  SHOW  CARD  DESIGNING.  By  F.  A.  Pearson.  In  foolscap 
4to,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net.  ^ 

PRINTING.  By  H.  A.  Madox.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 
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™tion  ^ Practical  Exposi- 

Men,  and  Advanced  Classes  in  O^m- 
^4  pp  Fifth  Edition.  In' demy  8vo.  cloth  gUt, 

(Lond  If  « ®y  A-  C-  CONNELI.,  LL.B. 

Rp^id  T d Temple,  Barnster-at- Law.  Second  Edition, 

Revised.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  348  pp.  Gs.  net. 

COMPANY  CASE  LAW.  By  F.  D.  Head,  B.A.  (Oxon),  Barrister-ai-Law 
In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  314  pp.  7s.  Od.  net. 

^^ANIMALS*^^Aim”«Oons"V'^  passengers, 

THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  SECRET  COMMISSIONS  AND  BRIBES  (Christ 

19^  Prevention  of  Corruption  Acts. 

1906  and  1916.  By  Albert  Crew,  Barnster-at- Law  > Lee  Prizeman,  of 

5S  1.1  ii";.?'"  ■"  <■"' 

BANKRUPTCY,  DEEDS  OF  ARRANGEMENT,  AND  BILLS  OF  SALE 
By  W.  Valentine  Ball,  M.A.,  Barrister -at- Law.  Fourth  Edition! 
Kevised  in  accordance  with  the  Bankruptcy  and  the  Deeds  of 
Arrangement  Acts,  1914.  In  demy  8vo,  364  pp^  12s.6d.net  ^ 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MARINE  LAW.  By  Lawrence  Duckworth,  Barrister 
78.  eT'net  Revised.  In  demy  8vo,  about  400  pp. 

^^lofders*’  LICENSING.  The  Handbook  for  all  Licence- 

cloth  gilt,  200  1“  demy  8vo, 

RAILWAY  (REBATES)  CASE  LAW.  By  Geo.  B.  Lissenden.  In  demy 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  450  pp.  10s.  6d.  net.  ^ 

% A.  E.  Chapman,  M.A.,  LL.D.  A Hand- 
book  for  Traders  Passengers,  and  Railway  Students.  Second  Edition 
In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  239  pp.  7s.  6d.  net. 

and  ACCOUNTS.  By  R.  W.  Holland.  O.B.E., 
M.A.,  M.Sc.,  LL.D.,  Barnster-at- Law.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  159  pp. 

OtS*  net* 

CONTRACT.  By  the  same  Author.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  123  pp.  Ss.  net.  ^ 

WILLS,  EXECUTORS,  AND  TRUSTEES.  By  J.  A.  Slater  BA  IT  R 
With  a chapter  on  Intestacy.  In  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  122  pp.  2s.' 6d.  net! 

INHABITED  HOUSE  DUTY  By  W.  E.  Snell.no.  In  demy  8vo,  doth 
gilt,  356  pp.  12s.  6d.  net. 
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MUNICIPAL  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  LAW.  By  H Emerson  Smith, 
LL.B.  (Bond.).  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  258  pp.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  LAW  OF  REPAIRS  AND  DILAPIDATIONS.  By  T.  Cato  Worsfold, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  104  pp.  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  LAW  OF  EVIDENCE.  By  W.  Nembhard  Hibbert,  LL.D.,  Barrister- 
at- Law.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised.  In  crown  8vo,  120  pp.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  LAW  OF  PROCEDURE.  By  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition.  In 
demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  133  pp.  7s.  6d.  net. 


BUSINESS  REFERENCE  BOOKS 


BUSINESS  BIAN’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  AND  DICTIONARY  OF  COMMERCE. 
A reliable  and  comprehensive  work  of  reference  on  all  commercial  sub- 
jects, specially  designed  and  written  for  the  busy  merchant,  the  com- 
mercial student,  and  the  modern  man  of  affairs.  Edited  by  J.  A.  Slater, 
B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.).  Assisted  by  upwards  of  50  specialists  as  con- 
tributors. With  numerous  maps,  illustrations,  facsimile  business  forms 
and  legal  documents,  diagrams,  etc.  Second  Edition.  In  4 vols.,  large 
crown  4to  (each  450  pp.),  cloth  gilt.  4s.  net. 

BUSINESS  BUILDING.  A complete  guide  for  the  wholesaler,  retailer 
manufacturer,  agent,  etc.  Edited  by  F.  F.  Sharles,  F.S.A.A.  (Gold 
Medallist),  A.C.I.S.  Assisted  by  Specialist  Contributors.  In  2 vols., 
crown  4to,  cloth  gilt.  Each  21s.  net. 

BUSINESS  MAN’S  GUIDE.  Seventh  Revised  Edition.  With  French, 
German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  equivalents  for  the  Commercial  Words 
and  Terms.  Edited  by  J.  A.  Slater,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.).  The  work 
includes  over  2,000  articles.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  520  pp.  6s.  net. 

BUSINESS  FORECASTING.  By  D.  F.  Jordon.  Size  6in.  by  9in.  cloth 
270  pp.  16s.  net. 

COMMERCIAL  ARBITRATIONS.  By  E.  J.  Parry,  B.Sc.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 
An  invaluable  guide  to  business  men  who  are  called  upon  to  conduct 
arbitrations.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  3s.  6d.  net. 

COMMERCIAL  CONTRACTS.  By  the  same  Author.  A Guide  for  Business 
Men.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  200  pp.  5s.  net. 

THE  SHAREHOLDER’S  MANUAL.  By  H.  H.  Bassett.  In  crown  8vo 
cloth  gilt,  140  pp.  3s.  6(1.  net. 

THE  INVESTOR’S  MANUAL.  By  W.  W.  Wall  In  crown  8vo,  cloth 
122  pp.  3s.  6d.  net. 


DICTIONARY  OF  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  SEVEN  LAN- 
GUAGES:  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  ITALIAN, 
PORTUGUESE,  AND  RUSSIAN.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  718  pp.  12s.  6d. 
net.  Third  Edition. 


A MANUAL  OF  DUPLICATING  METHODS.  By  W.  Desborough.  in 
demy  8vo,  cloth,  90  pp.,  illustrated.  38.  net. 
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OFFICE  MACHINES,  APPLIANCES,  AND  METHODS.  By  W.  Desborough 
In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  157  pp.  6s.  net. 

COMMERCIAL  COMMODITIES.  By  F.  Matthews,  B.Sc.,  A.I.C.  F C S 
In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  326  pp.  12s.  6d.  net. 

COMMON  COMMODITIES  AND  INDUSTRIES  SERIES.  In  each  of  the 
handbooks  in  this  series  a particular  product  or  industry  is  treated  by  an 
expert  writer  and  practical  man  of  business.  Beginning  with  the  life 
history  of  the  plant,  or  other  natural  product,  he  follows  its  development 
until  it  becomes  a commercial  commodity,  and  so  on  through  the  various 
phases  ^of  its  sale  in  the  market  and  its  purchase  bv  the  consumer. 
Industries  are  treated  in  a similar  manner.  Each  book  in  crown  8vo, 
illustrated.  3s.  net.  Volumes  already  published  on — 


Acids  and  Alkalis 
Alcohol  in  Commerce 
Aluminium 
Anthracite 
Asbestos 

Boot  and  Shoe  Industry 

Bread  Making 

Brushmaking 

Butter  and  Cheese 

Button  Industry,  The 

Carpets 

Clays 

Clocks  and  Watches 
Clothing  Trades  Industry 
Coal 

Coal  Tar 

Cocoa 

Coflee 

Cold  Storage  and  Ice 
Making 

Concrete  and  Reinforced 
Concrete 
Copper 

Cordage  and  Cordage 
Hemp  and  Fibres 
Corn  Trade,  The  British 
Cotton 

Cotton  Spinning 
Cycle  Industry,  The 
Drugs  in  Commerce 
Dyes 

Electric  Lamp  Industry 


Electricity 

Engraving 

Explosives,  Modern 

Film  Industry,  The 

Fishing  Industry,  The 

Furniture 

Furs 

Gas  and  Gas  Making 
Glass 

Gloves  and  the  Glove 
Trade 
Gold 

Gums  and  Resins 
Incandescent  Lighting 
Ink 

Internal  Combustion  En- 
gines 

Iron  and  Steel 

Ironfounding 

Jute 

Knitted  Fabrics 

Lead 

Leather 

Linen 

Meat 

Motor  Boats 

Motor  Industry,  The 

Nickel 

Oil  Power 

Oils 

Paints  and  Varnishes 
Paper 


Patent  Fuels 

Perfumery 

Petroleum 

Photography 

Player  Piano,  The 

Rubber 

Salt 

Silk 

Silver 

Soap 

Sponges 

Stones  and  Quarries 

Starch 

Straw  Hats 

Sugar 

Sulohur 

Talking  Machines 
Tea 

Telegraphy,  Telephony, 
and  Wireless 
Textile  Bleaching 
Timber 
Tobacco 

Velvet  and  Corduroy 

Walipaper 

Weaving 

Wheat 

Wine  and  the  Wine 
Trade 
Wool 
Worsted 
Zinc 


SIR  ISAAC  PITMAN  AND  SONS.  LTD. 

Parker  Street,  Kingsway,  London,  W.G.2 

And  at  Bath,  Melbourne,  Toronto  and  New  York, 
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E . seventh  edition  of  this  popular  guide,  which  is  bv  far  = 
= the  cheapest  work  of  its  kind  on  the  Financial  Times.  = 

I PITMAN’S  I 

I Business  ::  ::  I 
I Man  s Guide  | 

I The  work  with  over  2,000  articles  on  subjects  I 

I of  importance  to  every  business  man  E 

I Edited  by  J.  A.  SLATER,  B.A.,  LL.B.  | 

= Barrister-at-Law  1 


I The  information  given  is  of  such  a character  as  will  assist  I 

I a business  man  in  an  emergency  and  will  clear  up  doubts  = 

^ and  difficulties  of  everyday  occurrence.  In  order  to  1 

^ make  this  the  most  useful  business  desk  book  extant,  s 

= French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  equivalents  for  the  = 

= commercial  words  and  terms  have  been  included.  I 


“ Books  of  this  description  call  for  frequent  issues,  carefully 
revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  if  they  are  to  be  of  practical  use, 
and  the  publishers  must  be  complimented  on  the  care  and 

completeness  with  which  this  is  done  in  their  revised  B M O ” 

British  Trade  Journal. 


I SEVENTH  EDITION  I 

I HANDY  ::  COMPLETE  ::  RELIABLE  | 

^ Every  Office — ^large  or  small — requires  E 

E this  world-famous  reference  book  E 


^ Price  6s.  net  qj  qH  Booksellers  = 


^ Sir  Isaac  Pitman  & Sons,  Ltd.,  Parker  St.,  Kingsway,  W.C.2  = 
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Appeals  directly  to  Trad- 
ers, and  above  all,  to 
Directors,  Secretaries,  Ac- 
countants and  Managers. 
Leading  features  by 
eminent  public  men. 
Every  contributor  an  au- 
thority upon  his  subject. 
Gives  valuable  advice  on 
taxation,  financial  and 
administrative  problems, 
illustrated  articles  on  all 
the  latest  developments 
in  business  enterprise, 
successful  new  ideas, 
sales  development,  ad- 
vertising, personnel,  etc. 
Many  well-known  firms 
subscribe  for  several 
copies  for  the  use  of  their 
executive  officers. 

You  can  have  BUSINESS  ORGANISATION  posted 

to  you  regularly  every  month  for  12s.  per  annum, 

or  order  it  from  your  newsagent,  is.  monthly. 

A profitable  investment  for  any  business  man.” — 
British  Export  Gazette. 

“ It  is  in  every  respect  a capital  production.” — The 
Business  Man. 

“ Business  Organisation  is  very  much  the  best  of  the 
publications  in  this  country  devoted  to  questions  of  man- 
agement. No  person  interested  in  the  practical  problems 
of  modern  management  can  afford  to  miss  it.” — The  Cocoa 
Works  Staff  Journal  {Messrs.  Rowntree  & Co.,  York) 

Remittances  from  the  Dominions  or  Foreign  Countries  must  be  made  bv 
BRITISH  POSTAL  NOTES  or  INTERNATIONAL  MONEY  ORDERS 


A TYPICAL  APPRECIATION 

To  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  & Sons,  Ltd., 

“ Business  Organisation  and  Management." 
Dear  Sirs, 

1 ha.ve  pleasure  in  stating  that  two  copies 
of  the  above  Magazine  are  purchased  by 
Messrs.  Palmer's  Shipbuilding  and  Iron 
Co.,  Ltd.,  and  these  are  circulated  each 
month  amongst  the  responsible  officials  and 
also  the  staff  in  the  Chief  Accountant's 
Department. 

I may  say  that  the  Magazine  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  useful  one  of  its  hind 
to  which  we  subscribe,  and  is  always  eagerly 
looked  out  for  and  carefully  perused  by  each 
member  of  the  staff  to  whom  it  is  issued. 
The  variety  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  and 
the  excellent  literary  tone  of  the  Magazine 
considerably  enhance  its  value. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you 
wish  of  the  above  expression  of  appreciation. 
Y ours  faithfully, 

W.  H.  Stalker,  .d.S.  A.  A.,  F.C.W.  A., 
Chief  Accountant, 

Palmer's  Shipbuilding  & Iron  Co.,  Ltd. 

H ebburn-on-  Tyne. 

25th  June,  1923. 


Sir  Isaac  Pitman  & Sons,  Ltd.,  Parker  Street,  Kingsway,  W.C,2 
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